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Jranklin Simon a Co 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 

















Women’s and Misses’ 


BLOUSES and SKIRTS 


IT IS HARD TO DECIDE WHICH IS THE BETTER 


HALF OF A SPORTS COSTUME, BUT IT IS EASY Ti td hil ji! 
TO TELL THAT TOGETHER THEY MAKE A i ne 
SMART ENSEMBLE | ihe ti ff | 
19—WORSTED CHECK SKIRT in blue and tan, __ aT 
brown and tan or black and white. 27.50 li i HH i! 
ad ee . as | 
21—WHITE DIMITY BLOUSE, with white or striped 9.75 . We niet gti 


frilling in Copenhagen, tan or rose. 


23—WHITE FLANNEL SKIRT, with vertical sports 
pockets and detachable belt. 15.75 


25—WHITE WOOL JERSEY SPORTS BLOUSE 
with embroidered stripes in rose or Copenhagen ; also in 19,75 
navy blue with gray stripes. tax .48 


SRT Pee eS 


BLOUSES: 34 to 44 bust 
SKIRTS: 24 to 30 waist; 36 to 40 length 
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t patie of our life is spent 


in bed. Then why not make it is pleased to announce the opening of 


comfortable by using the 
An Educational Bureau 


Excelsior winnss Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem which will furnish detailed 
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Information relative to Schools 


of all kinds and Summer Camps 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- care of 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad (The Woman Citizen 
171 Madison Avenue 


Excelsior Quilting Co. New York 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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Are Women Inventive | } Adventures in Citizenship 


Maybe so, maybe not. The Demand for ! 


Coming! the answer!! the 
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Sports and Travel Clothes 
and Week-end Outfits 


are objects of special interest at this time o’year, when Summer 
is treading on the heels of Spring 

The ultimate word in out-of-door smartmess has been expressed in the 

new Sports and Travel Clothes for Women, Misses and the Younger Set; 

and those designed for Men, Youths and Boys, while mot so colorful, are 

quite as smart and taking. 


Traveling Bags and Cases of every wanted variety 
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KNOX 
SPORT WEAR 


8K NOX sport coats and suits in 
tweeds, camel’s hair and other 


materials. 








Knox Sport Skirts 
Knox Sport Waists 
Knox Tailored and Dress Hats 


and Knox Sailors 
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Charles Evans Hughes Becomes 


Counsel of the N.A.W.S.A. 

N connection with Mrs. Catt’s departure for [urope this 

week it is announced by the National American Woman Sui- 
frage Association that Mr. Ex-Justice Charles Evans Hughes has 
been retained by that organization as its counsel in the winding- 
up of its ratification campaign. 

\lthough Mrs. Catt’s duties as president of the Internationa! 
Woman Suffrage Alliance cali her to Europe at this juncture, 
she leaves behind her an intensive and well-worked-out program 
of ratification for her co-workers in the National American \\om- 
an Suffrage Association to put through in her absence. Among 
the thirty American delegates, sailing with Mrs. Catt, is Mrs. 
Stanley McCormick, first vice-president of the National, and also 
an officer of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, the second vice-president will, there- 
fore, as ranking officer of the National Suffrage Association, be- 
come the acting chairman and, as well, Chairman of Ratification. 
Miss Hay will center her immediate attention upon the ratification 
activities in the northern states. Cooperating with her will be 
Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, corresponding secretary of the National, 
and chairman of organization, who will have in hand the super- 
vision of ratification activities in the southern states. 

Mrs. Catt’s absence will be brief, extending only through the 
month of June. 

\s usual, we go to press with the suffrage issue in crisis in 
at ieast two states. We are not attempting, therefore, to cover 
the news from either Louisiana or Delaware for the readers of 
this issue. Later news than we can command will be available 
from the daily press long before this number can get to our 
clientile. Predictions are a waste of ink and paper. We reserve 
our resources for later comment. 


The Old World Ends 


T grows more and more clear that the fight for woman suffrage 

is practically won. Opposition lingers here and there, as 
a stubborn snowdrift on a northern hillside may defy the advanc- 
ing spring; but everybody knows the end is near. 

To some, the situation is astounding. Livingstone, relating his 
adventures in Africa, teils how he took some of the natives from 
the interior upon a journey across the plains which brought them 
in sight of the sea. They looked upon the boundless ocean with 
awe. Afterwards they said: 

“We marched along with our father, thinking that what the 
ancients had always told us was true, that the world has no end; 


but all at once the world said to us, ‘I am finished, there is no 


more of me.’ ” 
The old world of women’s political subjection is at an end. 


Those who have not kept pace with the movement now stand 


Yet history is only repeating itself. Changes go on 
Most persons do not realize that 
Then there 
when they 


amazed. 
steadily, along a hundred lines. 
the world is continually undergoing transformation. 
comes a day—there have been many such in history- 
awaken to the fact that the old world is at an end, and that a 
new world is upon them. Some hoary abuse that seemed as deep- 


seated as the hills has crumbled: some ancient svstem once 
thought to be the foundation of society has gone to pieces; and 


still the world stands. 


It is for us, with the increased power that the ballot will give 
us, to help forward the useful changes which are yet to come, 


_ 


and to see to it that the new world shall be better than the 


They’ll Be There 


EMBERS of the Board of the National League of Women 
Voters, of which Mrs. Maud Wood Park is chairman, are 
planning to attend both the Republican and the Democratic Con- 


ventions and request hearings for their platform. 


Mrs. Park has arranged a tour of the Western States, to take 
place during the time intervening between the Republican Con- 
vention at Chicago on June 8 and the Democratic Convention at 
San Francisco on June 28, when the Board will divide into 
sections and hold meetings in every state on the way to the Coast. 


On June 14 and 15 the Sixth Regional conference of the 


League will be held at Omaha, Nebraska, when Mrs. George 
Gellhorn of St. Louis, chairman of the eight states that include 
the sixth region, will discuss plans of state legislation now being 
approved by the board of directors for the National League. 


Members of the board include Mrs. Park, Mrs. 
Mrs. R. E. Edwards of Peru, Ind.; Mrs. Solon Jacobs of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Miss Katharine Ludington of Hartford, Conn. ; 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade of New York; Miss Della Dortch of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Miss Elizabeth Hauser of Warren, Ohio: Mrs 
James Paige of Minneapolis, Minn., and Mrs. C. B. Simmons of 
Portland, Ore. 


Gellhorn, 


Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Chairman of the Child Weifare 
Committee, and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, will also be with them. The board plans to arrive 
in Chicago on June 5 and will establish headquarters in the 
Congress Hotel. In San Francisco their committee room will 


be in the Auditorium Hotel. 

This number of the I/’/oman Citizen carries a spirited review 
of the status quo of federal legislation now pending which touches 
most nearly on the issues covered in the “ woman's platform.” 
We commend it to our readers as giving an idea not onlv of the 
eager interest with which women are projecting demands, but 
the watchful care with which they checking wp on the fulfillment 
of those demands through governmental machinery. 
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Safety First 


OME interesting facts were brought out during the recent 
; meeting held at City Hall by the Boston League of Women 
Voters. By permission of the Mayor, the women had the heads 
of the different city departments explain the work of their depart- 
ments. Afterwards there was an opportunity to ask questions. 

One point brought out, which is not generally known to the 
public, concerned the inspection of elevators. There are in Bos- 
ton from 10,000 to 12,000 elevators. Of these only 4,500 have 


been inspected within the past three years, and some have never 


been inspected at all. There are only eight inspectors to cover 
the whole field, and, of course, they cannot get around. 

When women have a fuller voice in public affairs, it is to be 
hoped that they will bring about a more careful attention to 
public safety. This is certainly one of the places where it is 


needed. A. S: B. 


Preparing 
T the general roll-call of states already mobilized for action 
when the ratification bugle blows for the women to fall in, 
Rhode Island has answered up “ ready.”’ 

“ Rhode Island is all ready for the nineteenth amendment,” 
says the Providence Journal. Should the thirty-sixth state ratify 
after the Legislature adjourns . the women citizens of ‘Little 
Rhody will be fully qualified by the enabling act, which the Gov- 
ernor has signed. 

In any event Rhode Island women were fully qualified to vote 
for President, all the machinery for canvassing and_ registering 
having been provided when the partial suffrage bill was passed. 
Registration books close on June 30 in Rhode Island, and the 
enabling act which the Rhode Island General Assembly was 
forehanded enough to get ready in advance of the thirty-sixth 
ratification provides that every woman citizen registered for the 
presidential election “ shall be considered to have registered for 
all purposes’ precisely as if the Federal Suffrage Amendment 


were already in force. 


HAT the Minneapolis Journal calls “ absent treatment ” 

applied to the Minnesota state constitution is about to 
produce the result of a major operation upon it. According to 
Attorney General Clifford L. Hilton, proclamation of the adop- 
tion of the Federal Suffrage Amendment is enough to extract 
the word “ male” and effect the change needed. 

Women who possess the qualifications requisite to male voters 
may vote for all offices to be voted on at the first primary or 
general election in Minnesota following the proclamation by the 
Secretary of State of the United States of the adoption of the 
amendment. The Secretary of State of Minnesota is therefore 
advised to prepare to vote the enlarged electorate at the June 
primaries in the event the amendment is adopted. 


Organized or Agonized 


“THE teacher wanted to impress upon the class the difference 

betwen hand work and brain work. ‘‘ What are the two 
kinds of labor?” he demanded. And a little boy piped up, 
“ Organized and agonized!” 

More and more, women are learning the need of organization 
in all their undertakings. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has preached 
it to us ever since the long-past days when she was not the 
National or International President, but only—by her own wish— 
We must be 


organized if we do not wish to be agonized. 
Without organization, we could never have brought the Fed- 


eral Amendment to the very verge of triumph. Without organij- 
zation, we shall not be able to make woman’s ballot the power 
for good that it ought to be and can be. Hence the need for the 
League of Women Voters. 

A practical illustration has lately been given in New York. 
The women’s welfare bills were defeated by a handful of 
reactionaries. These reactionaries were able to do it because 
they were organized, and had a strong organization behind them, 
On the other hand, if the members of the New York State League 
of Women Voters had been only unorganized and scattered 
women, they could not have done the splendid work that they 
did in tracking down and showing up the sordid interests be Lind 
that nefarious combine. 

Let the women organize in the League of Women Voters, and 
make their organization more and more thorough. If they do, 
they will soon be in a position to do their country yeoman service 
and there never was more need of it. The Count St. Simon ‘oid 
his servants to wake him every morning with words, “ Remem- 
ber you have great things to do today.” In these stirring tines, 
women should wake every morning with that feeling in tei 
Let us give to our Country 


and the world the best service that is in us! A.D, 1 


In the Dark Closet 


AYBE Senator James A. Reed learned something the 
Democratic Convention picked f 


hearts. These are momentous times. 


i that the Missouri 
women to share with four men the places as delegates-at-large 
to the National Democratic Convention, and very carefull) 
unpicked Mr. Reed from any representation whatever. 

Mr. Reed is a great believer in the home. He thinks it is a good 
Missouri women, who seem to have had 


place to stay in. no 
inconsiderable position in the state Democratic convention, think 
so too. They politely stepped aside with an after-you-my-de 
Alphonse manner, and let Mr. Reed take that place he has 
They think home will 


often offered them with such acerbity. 
be a good place for Senator Reed this summer. 

“ Missouri has suffered long and has been patient,” said Frank 
Curlee of St. Louis, “ but her hour of vindication has struck. 
While I was in the United States Army, Senator Reed was in 
Washington opposing the Food Control Act, upon which | 
depended for food.” 

“The most difficult problem the newly enfranchised Demo 
cratic women voters have is explaining Senator Reed,” said Mrs 
W. W. Martin of Cape Girardeau. ‘“ You ask us to help keep 
Missouri in the Democratic ranks this year. 
you don’t embarrass us with a handicap like Senator Reed.” 


To Send Delegates 


F the thirty-three countries to be represented at the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance Congress in Geneva, 
Switzerland, June 6-12, several cannot send delegates in person 
because of the extraordinary rate of exchange which makes 


We can do it it 


travelling prohibitive. 

Miss Cicely Hamilton, press director of the Congress, says 
that: “ At the present inoment a French woman travelling from 
Paris to Geneva will find the money she started with reduced 
at the frontier by nearly two-thirds of its value, while foreign 
travel is to an Austrian citizen a wildly impossible luxury—so 
low is the rate of exchange.” 

Never was there a time when an International Congress had 
to shoulder such difficuities. “ It is not only smouldering animos- 
ities and passport regulations which today keep the nations apart,” 
says Miss Hamilton. “ All the same and in spite of difficulties, 
economic and other, the Congress will assemble in June. Dele- 
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gates will come from many lands and races, from nations which 
have granted their women the vote and from those which still 
stubbornly withhold it.” 

The Congress is considered so important to the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe that in several instances Governments are helping 
out financially, and are paying some share of the delegates’ ex- 
penses. Iceland will undoubtedly send Miss Asmundsson as a 
government delegate. Miss Asmundsson is the daughter of Mrs. 
Briet Asmundsson, long recognized suffrage leader in that Island. 

Other government delegates now scheduled to come, with or 
without financial aid, are: Madame Planinkova from Czecho- 
Slovakia; Lady Astor from Great Britain; Dr. Paulina Luisi 
from Uruguay; Mrs. Josephus Daniels from the United States 
of America; Anna Whitlock from Sweden. Nicaragua and Con- 
stantinople have promised official delegates. 

Out of the thirty-three nations preparing to cooperate for the 
success of this Congress, eleven—Turkey, Egypt, Luxembourg, 
Ukrainia, Lettonia, Lethuania, Esthonia, Georgia, Portugal, 
Spain, Greece—are newly interested. 

QO; the twenty-six older affiliated organizations the African 
societies have not yet announced delegates, although it is expected 
that they will. ‘ 

Among the delegates and visitors already announced are: 
Madame Lilli Drucker of Denmark; Miss Marie Le Fevre of 
Utrecht, Holland; Mademoiselle Rita Jacchia of Turin, Italy; 
Mademoiselle Marie Tumova of Prague. 

l'rance is sending a large delegation, among whom is Dr. 
Thuillier-Landry, of Paris, who proved to be one of the most 
interesting women at the Y. W. C. A. Conterence of Women 
Doctors in New York last October. Maitre Balofy of Clermont- 
Ferrand, France, will be one of several men delegates or alter- 
nates. Mr. W. Mansfeldt of Arnheim; Mr. R. van Wulfften 
Palthe’t Kruisselt of Oldezaal and Mr. W. Coops of the Hague 
will be visitors from Holland, as will two men from Geneva 
M. Alf de Meuron and M. J. D. Reelfs. 

l‘our women from Madrid, Spain, will be present, also large 
groups from Holland and from Sweden. 

In the British group, Miss Helen Fraser and Mrs. Philip 
Snowden are accredited delegates; Mrs. Gulzar and Miss Meen- 
arkshi are invited speakers representing Indian women. Lady 
Dockrell is another delegate. 

Except for Great Britain and the United States, France is 
sending the largest delegation. Mme. Brunschwig, Mme. Crem- 
ieux, Mme. La Maziere, Mme. Le Verrier, Mme. Malaterre- 
Sellier, Mme. Misme, Mme. Pichon-Landry, Mme. Puech, Bourg- 
Marthe Suzanne Grinberg, represent Paris; Mlle. Furtos, Bourg- 
la-Reine; Mme. Max Lazard, Neuilly-sur-Seine; Mme. Vermeil, 
Strasbourg. 

Frau Adele Schreiber-Kreiger of Berlin is expected to repre- 


sent German Women. 


The Change One Girl Made 
| Rk, STEPHEN SMITH of New York city has lately re- 
turned home after a month’s trip to the West, where he 
celebrated his 97th birthday by giving a talk on longevity to 
the employees of the National Cash Register Company. 

In an interview given to the New York Times he answered 
the question what was the most striking change since his youth. 
He said: 

“The part that women are playing in the educational, poli- 
tical and economic life of the nation.” 

Dr. Smith told how he was a student at the Geneva (N. Y.) 
Medical College away back in the 40’s; what a rowdy and rictous 


set of young men the class were; how Elizabeth Blackwell ap- 
plied for permission to study medicine, and the faculty put it up 
to the students, with a proviso that if even one student objected, 
they would not admit her; how it struck the students as a huge 
joke, and they voted unanimously to have her come. She was 
a quiet, self-respecting girl, and her advent transformed the 
class. Dr. Smith says: 

‘ Miss Blackwell changed that howling mob of boys into a lot of 
well-mannered, respectful young men. My turning suffragist 
dates back to that period. If one woman without any conscious 
effort could accomplish that reform in that school of rascals, 
think what a country of enlightened women can accomplish once 


they set their minds to it!” 
A. S. B. 


A Feminist of East India 
A* interesting visitor to the International Woman Suffrage 


Congress in Geneva, Switzerland, June 6-12, will be Mrs. 
Marinalini Sen, a high caste Hindu woman living in London, 
where her husband is local adviser to Indian students. She is one 
of a group of Indian women, who are delegated to explain the real 
status of India to the British Government. 

Mrs. Sen is a product of India and its customs. She has been 
child-wife and child-widow; but she was not content to be a 
mere tragic example of Oriental womanhood. She had initiative 
and personality enough to break loose from the bondage of 
To do this she smashed the laws of her 


When she was twenty- 


Indian widowhood. 
caste forbidding a widow to re-marry. 
seven, and had been a widow for twelve years, she met her 
present husband, who is the son of a noted Indian reformer, 
Keshulb Chandra Sen. The marriage was a secret one, and 
was thus described by Mrs. Sen: 
other home without the knowledge of my father and mother and 
I climbed the garden wall, as the gate was 


‘T had to run away from my 


other relatives. 
guarded by armed sentries as are all the houses of titled people 
in India.” 

In her own land, Mrs. Sen is by rights the Rhni Mrinatini 
of Paihparah, but has relinquished her title. Her sister-in-law 
is the Dowager Maharini of Cooch Behar. 

In addition to relinquishing her title, Mrs. Sen at the time of 
her marriage had to relinquish her fortune. When she left her 
home to marry her present husband, she had to yield all her prop- 
erty, for a Hindu widow when married again has no claims on her 
husband’s property. 

Mrs. Sen claims to be the very first woman to make an aero- 
plane ascent, having made an ascent in India with Baron de 
Cator—a Belgian aviator—quite ten years ago when aviating 
was an adventure even for men. 

“India is just now awakening from her sleep of the past 150 
years,” says Mrs. Sen. “ Woman will be the regeneration of 
India in this new era and to her we must look. Our women are 
doing their bit and carrying on the old traditions. We have 
women of high literary ability, women with admirable philan- 
thropical activities and women with the capacity for ruling and 
managing big estates. We have lady novelists, scholars, editors, 
poets, doctors, nurses and teachers. Some of our lady landowners 
in Bengal are known as better managers of their estates than the 
majority of men landowners. 

“We have women lawyers, too—but they are not allowed to 
practice in the courts, which is very unfair, especially in India, 
where most of the high-class ladies of both Hindu and Moslem 
communities are still in Purdah (behind the veil) and conse 
quently are not as well defended as they should be when forced 


to appear in a court trial.” 
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How Uncle Sam Is Legislating 
for the Children 
Ss eee Reported by the ig age 


some agency upon which you 


' Child Welfare Committee 
of the 
National League cf Women Voters 


By Dorothy Kirchwey Brown 
Secretary and Acting Chairman 


could rely for direct reports on 
federal’ legislation in which 
you have gotten interested. The 
trouble heretofore has been that 
you would get interested, learn 
that the bill was “in committee.” 


O member of the League needs to be reminded of the 
Chicago resolutions on Child Welfare: 

1. The endorsement of the Sheppard-Towner Bill for the 
Public Protection of Maternity and Infancy. 

2. The endorsement of the principle of a bill for physical 
education about to be introduced into Congress to be adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Education of the Department of the 
Interior. 

3. An appropriation of $472,220 for the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor. 

4. The endorsement of the Gard-Curtis bill for the regulation 
of Child Labor in the District of Columbia. 

The principal features of this program are embodied in the 
planks just presented by the League to the Platform Committees 
of the political parties. These begin: 

I. CHitp WeEtFarE. Realizing that the hope of the nation 
lies in the children of today, the citizens of tomorrow, we pledge 
ourselves to support: 

Adequate appropriation for the Children’s Bureau. 

The prohibition of Child Labor throughout the nation. 

The protection of infant life through a Federal program for 
maternity and infancy care. 

So much most of you already know. What you do not all 
know is the present status of the measures so earnestly 
advocated. 

When the resolutions were endorsed by the Chicago conven- 
tion the bill which carried the appropriation for the Children’s 
Bureau for the coming fiscal year had already been passed and 
signed. But the sum made available for the use of the Bureau 
had been cut to $280,040,—some_$200,000 less than had been 
asked for,—a slice of nearly one-half. 

It was felt, however, that while the result was to deprive the 
Bureau of the funds necessary to carry on the work actually 
begun by it, to say nothing of undertaking new projects, it was 
too late for those interested in the work of the Children’s Bureau 
to repair the damage done so far as the coming fiscal year was 
concerned, and that effort should be expended rather on the 
years to come. The fiscal year runs from July 1 to June 30; the 
appropriation bills are made up in the previous winter. Our 
work for this vital appropriation must be done in the fall. 

The situation respecting the Physical Education bill is 
described elsewhere in this number. Read what is said about it. 
It deserves special attention. 


HE hearings on the Sheppard-Towner bill—the infancy and 
maternity bill—were held on May twelfth. They are also 
given separate attention. Mrs. Maud Wood Park, the National 
Chairman, reached Washington in time to testify at the hearings 
and she is going to take personal charge of the work which lies 


strokes, Mrs. Brown shows the 
National League of JWi’omen 
Voters as the watchdog of fed- 
eral legislation. Bill by bill, com. 
mittee by committee, this is what 
you may expect of the League. 


before us if we are to get the bill through at this session uf the 
Congress. Each of you may have an opportunity to help ler by 
a word at the right time. 

The Curtis-Gard Child Labor and School Attendance Bi! for 
the District of Columbia is still in Committee. The hearings are 
described in this number of the Woman Citizen. This, tov, will 
require,earnest effort on the part of the interested organizations 
if it is to become law at this session. The Secretary of your 
Child Weifare Committee worked in cooperation with the Na- 
tional and District Consumers’ Leagues, which are fighting for 
this bill, and helped prepare a leaflet describing the old law as 
compared with that proposed and showing how far the child 
labor and compulsory education laws now in force in the Disirict 
lag behind those of most of the states. (A few copies of this 
leaflet are available for distribution. ‘Those interested should 
apply to the Washington headquarters of the League of Woiien 
Voters, 918 Munsey Building. ) 


HE difficulties in the way of the bill are not principally 

those created by its few local opponents. As a matter 
of fact while some of the less progressive Washington comnier- 
cial interests appeared in opposition, the two leading retail stores 
sent their representatives to say they favored it. But the trouble, 
as in the case of so many measures in which women are vitally 
interested, lies in the indifference of the members of the Congress. 
It is discouraging to find that your bill has been referred to a 
sub-committee of a committee; to arrange a hearing before that 
sub-committee; to go to it and find that a group of distinguished 
speakers who have cared enough about the matter to sacrifice 
time and expense in order to state the case properly have as 
audience one lonely Senator! That was the case on the first day 
of the hearings on the Curtis-Gard bill. Senator Jones was an 
intelligent and an interested auditor, and we were glad to talk to 
him. But one does feel a little discouraged about “ government 
by committees ” when the sub-committees of the committees are 
not there, on the day which they set to talk to them. 

Our experience with the Sheppard-Towner bill was a little 
better, but not much, as will be seen from the account of the 
hearing before the Senate Committee on Public Health. When 
you remember that the function of a committee is to consider 
legislation, to recommend it, to explain it to the Senate as a 
whole, to see that it doesn’t get lost in the shuffle, to press for 
action upon it, it does seem that the representation of the com- 
mittee was numerically a little inadequate. 

The Child Welfare Committee is hoping to get into close touch 
with the Child Welfare Chairmen in each of the states, as well 
as to continue its share in the national work. Mrs. Pennybacker, 
its chairman, is giving so much time to other work for the 
League that she asks that correspondence for the Committee be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mrs. LaRue Brown, at the Wash- 
ington headquarters. 
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The Hearings on the “Maternity 
and Infancy” Bill 


F only more of the two and a half million members of the 

League of Women Voters could have been at the Senate 
Office Building on Wednesday, May 12th! Every one of them 
would have been glad to hear the representatives of women’s 
organizations, doctors, mothers, and politicians speak with one 
voice in favor of the Sheppard-Towner Bill. 

The hearing was held before the Senate Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. There were present Senator 
France, of Maryland, Chairman; Senator Randell, of Louisiana ; 
Senator Ball, of Delaware; Senator Harris, of Georgia; Senator 
Sheppard, of Texas, and Representative Towner, of Iowa, joint 
sponsors of the bill. 

The hearing was opened by Dr. Anna E. Rude, director of 
the hygiene division of the Children’s Bureau, who read a syn- 
opsis of the bill, which is herewith quoted to refresh the memories 
of the members of the League as to the details of the measure. 

“This bill provides for a Federal appropriation for the use of 
the states accepting the provisions of the act and undertaking 
public measures for the protection of mothers and children. ‘The 
amount of appropriation is to be $2,000,000 for the first year, 
the sum to be gradually increased until it reaches $4,000,000 


It will be apportioned among the states in the propor- 


the 


annually. 
tion which their population bears to the total population of 
United States, provided that each state appropriates a like sum. 
In addition to this sum, the bill provides for an annual appro- 
priation of $480,000 to be divided equally among the states with- 
out guarantee of a like sum. 

“ The act is to be administered by a Federal Board of Mater- 
nal and Infant Hygiene to consist of the Secretary of Labor, 
chairman; the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, executive officer ; 
the Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health Service, and the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. Plans for state work must 
be submitted to and approved by this board. 

“The administration of the act in the states is to be in the 
hands of a specially created state Board of Maternal and Infant 
Hygiene or of the State Board of Health in those states having 
a child welfare or child hygiene division in connection with that 
board. The Federal board may requite the cooperating state 
boards to appoint advisory committees, both state and local, to 


assist in carrying out the act. At least half of the members of 


these committees must be women. 

“The work done under the act must include instruction in 
the hygiene of maternity and infancy through public health 
nurses, consultation centers and other suitable methods and the 
provision of medical and nursing care for mothers and infants at 
home or at a hospital when necessary, especially in remote regions. 
The act provides for the cooperation of the State Board with the 
state universities or land grant colleges in furnishing popular, 
untechnical instruction in the hygiene of maternity and infancy 


and kindred subjects.” 


D* RUDE then read the Children’s Bureau brief for the bill, 
which has already been published in the Woman Citizen. 
Miss Caroline Fleming, Assistant Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, and Acting Chief in Miss Lathrop’s absence, then read 
Miss Lathrop’s own statement on behalf of the bill, which was 
follows: 
“T wish to explain why the Children’s Bureau especially 
desires to support Senate Bill 3259 for the Public Protection 


of Maternity and Infanty: For seven years the Children’s 


Bureau has devoted much attention to the subject specifically 


stressed in its organic act, namely, infant mortality. Neces- 


sarily the study of maternal mortality is involved. None of 
these studies, it should be stated, are medical studies. They 
consider the economic, industrial, social, civic, and family factors 
surrounding the child and the mother. The Bureau finds that 
many other civilized countries exhibit more favorable records of 
maternal and infant deaths than does the United States as a 
whole. It is also true that the death rates of babies within the 
United States vary from those which are exceedingly favorable 
to those which are exceedingly unfavorable, according to the care 
available for mother and child. Rural isolation, civic neglect, 
ignorance, are among the chief accompaniments of high infant 
mortality in the United States. 

“ Plainly it is for the public interest that young life and mater- 
nal life should be conserved. But in order to give an approxi- 
mately fair chance for life to every child born it is impossible 
to rely solely upon local funds and initiative, otherwise the 
figures would not show the present extreme variations in locali- 
ties of varying resources, and the figures of family income 
gathered by the Bureau prove irrefutably that a large propor- 
tion of babies are born into homes where the income cannot 
cover the expense of satisfying the reasonable requirements of 
mother and baby. (See Save the Youngest.) Hence this bill 
attempts to safeguard equitably the lives of all babies and mothers, 
on the plan of joint contribution by the Federal Government and 
by any States accepting the provisions of the proposed act—a 
plan of support already tested by the operation of the law for 
aid to Agriculture, the Good Roads Law, and other measures. 

“It is the clear purpose of the bill to provide an instrument 
which shall be flexible and human, but also in the highest degree 
practical and economical. 

“It is needless to say that its value will depend upon the 
scientific wisdom and human understanding with which it may 
be administered. It is a step toward coordinated responsibility 
for health and wellbeing, for the bill recognizes that the family 
is the social unit and that upon its physical, mental and moral 
adequacy depends national progress. Family wellbeing involves 
many services, among them those of teacher, physician, nurse 
and social economist. Overlapping must be avoided, and the 
highest degree of joint service rendered, hence members of the 
Federal Board represent Education, Health and Social Economy. 


We believe such coordination extremely important.” 


Miss Fleming also filed the following statement from Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House: 
66 HE investigations of infant mortality made by the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau have given us overwhelming proof that our 
disgracefully high infant and maternity mortality rates are not 
confined to one section of the country and that instead of lead- 
ing the United States is far behind most of the civilized countries 
in its provisions for maternal and child care. 

“We know now that the cruelly unnecessary suffering and 
invalidism which some of us have seen among mothers in crowded 
industrial centers is common in both city and country districts 
and that expert advice and care before, during and after child- 
birth would have prevented much of it. 

“The United States can no longer plead either ignorance 
of the facts or of a remedy. It surely does not want to plead 
indifference. 

“The Sheppard-Towner Bill offers a plan of cooperation be- 
tween the states and the national government which is in accord 
with American tradition. I can think of no objection which 
will be urged except that of cost. 1 
our debts and reduce taxes, I do not believe that the United 
States Congress will decide we cannot afford to give to the 
American mothers and children at least as good care as England 
is now giving to English mothers and children.” 


But anxious as we are to pav 
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Dr. J. Witridge Williams, professor of obstetrics at the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, was the next witness. He told of his 
many years of study of the problems relating to childbirth and 
said that this country is far behind some of the European nations 
in its standards of medical training. It is also far behind in the 
task of decreasing infant and maternal death rates. The coun- 
tries having the best results from efforts to lessen infant mortal- 
ity are New Zealand and Scandinavia. In the United States 
there has been little improvement in the last fifty or seventy-five 
years in the number of deaths from childbirth. For forty years 
at least it has been known that childbed fever is a preventable 
disease, but still we do not prevent it. A few generations ago 
the most dangerous place in the world to have a baby was a 
lying-in hospital. Today the hospitals have reduced the mortality 
of their confinement cases from puerperal fever to one-tenth of 
one per cent. It is in the homes, not the hospitals, that women 
now die of infection. Toxemia of pregnancy and eclampsia are 
also preventable; yet three-fourths of the women who die in 
childbirth in this country die of either eclampsia or puerperal 
fever—and so die needlessly. This is of course partly due to the 
ignorance of the midwives who attend enormous numbers of 
women in rural districts and foreign-born women in cities as 


well. 


UT it is not only a high death rate among mothers and chil- 

dren that is caused by improper care during confinement. 
Permanent invalidity of those who survive is another result. 
More than one-half of the operations upon women, for female 
disorders, are caused by lack of adequate medical care at the 
time of and just after childbirth. : 

Proper supervision during pregnancy is not only necessary 
for the health of the mother but for that of the baby. A study 
has recently been made of the last 4,000 confinement cases at 
Johns Hopkins. Of these seven per cent resulted in foetal deaths 
or deaths of babies before they were two weeks old; and of this 
seven per cent thirty-four per cent owed their death to syphilis. 
That number was as great as the number from the next three 
causes put together. Infant deaths and stillbirths from this 
cause can only be prevented by examination and treatment before 
confinement and for this purpose an adequate visiting nurse 
service is essential. Such cases, especially among the poor, need 
constant following up to make sure the treatments are not 
neglected. This is equally true in regard to cases of toxemia, 
which can also be prevented only by proper prenatal care. 

Dr. Williams added that he wanted to be sure not to give the 
impression that the mothers of syphilitic babies were necessarily 
lewd women. He stated emphatically that in the great majority 
of cases the infection was of paternal origin and that the mothers 
often did not know of it until the doctors insisted on treatment. 

Dr. Williams spoke, he said, especially of conditions in a large 
city, with a large colored population. But he spoke also of 
“appalling conditions” in rural districts, which greatly need 
health centers and nursing care. The functions of such centers 
should be partly educational and education is not only needed 
by the mothers but by the husbands of the mothers. An ignorant 
farmer, he said, is often more interested in what happens to his 
cow than to his wife. The appropriation this bill calls for is only 
a drop in the bucket, but at least it is a good beginning. Senator 
Ransdell asked if Dr. Williams felt that he was speaking for his 
profession as a whole. He answered that he could hardly say 
that, but that he certainly was speaking for those who understood 
the problems of obstetrics and of infant care. 

Next came Miss Anne Martin, of Nevada, who spoke as a 
western woman, knowing the conditions in a rural district. 
She spoke of the Children’s Bureau Montana studies, which 
showed maternal morality rates in rural counties which were 


twice as high as for the country as a whole, and infant mor- 
tality rates as high as in industrial centers. In such areas many 
women have no prenatal care and no care even at childbirth, 
There are no proper sanitary arrangements, there is no pure 
water supply. Sometimes women are brought in to a road house 
from a distant ranch, and have no help but that of an untrained 
woman inn-keeper. No one can go for a doctor because al! the 
neighborhood automobiles are busy at the sheep shearing. In 
other cases the doctor is so far away that his charge for coming 
is prohibitive. 

Our infant and materna! deaths last year were almost as great 
in number as the total number of our young men killed and 
wounded in the great war. Why should we not make up to 
our country for its war casualty list by saving the lives of our 
babies ? 


RS. JOSEPHUS DANIELS then spoke for the women of 

the South and as a Democrat. She told of efforts now b-ing 
made to educate the poor women of the southern towns and in 
the mountain districts. She spoke, too, as the mother of six 
children and so as one who knew the desperate need all women in 
childbirth have of proper medical care. 

Mrs. Keyes, the wife of Senator Keyes of New Hampshire, 
spoke next for the women of New England. She, too, spoke 
with feeling of the birth of her three sons, and of her knowledge 
that only the fact that she could pay for the services of a skilful 
doctor had more than once saved her life. She herself, she said, 
had twice helped bring into the world the babies of women whio 
were out of reach of medical attention. Even in her own state 
of New Hampshire, a wealthy woman of her acquaintance was 
prematurely confined when there was no doctor within fifty 
miles. The baby died and the mother will never be well again. 
She ended with a stirring answer to the objection that this bill 
may secure care for the unworthy woman as well as the worthy. 
No woman, she said, but is as worthy of care as the hogs for 
which Congress appropriates money so generously. And no 
baby, however, unfortunate, but is worthy of the very best of 
care. She pointed out too that politically speaking the passage 
of this bill is not only right but expedient. For the women 
voters want it. She added that the bill had been indorsed by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and by the Women’s 
Press Club and the League of American Penwomen. 


R. W. F. BIGELOW, the editor of Good Housekeepiny, 

testified next to the overwhelming response brought forth 
by the Good Housekeeping articles on this bill. He said thirty- 
three governors have put themselves on record as in favor of 
this principle, and so can be counted on to give executive leader- 
ship to the necessary cooperation of their states. He read letters 
from Governor Lowden and Governor Cox as examples of the 
others. He said Good Housekeeping had had letters from 
mayors, health departments, and from countless women. One 
letter from a woman on a farm in Michigan was especially ap- 
pealing. She said she and her husband were prosperous, lived 
on a $20,000 farm, and were both college graduates; that she 


_ was expecting her confinement in a few days; that neither for 


love nor money could she get either a nurse or a servant; that 
she could not go to a city hospital because of three little ones at 
home; that all she has was the doctor’s promise to come if the 
roads and weather were good. So, she said, she had decided that 
the only thing to do was “to trust in the Lord and to sterilize 
the dressings.” 

Mr. Bigelow presented petitions signed by many thousands 
of women and read a telegram endorsing the bill from the Genera! 

(Continued on page 1294) 
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An Appeal for Health and Happiness 


HE Child Health Organiza- 

tion of America has re- 
cently offered a $1,000 scholar- 
ship for the best graded plan and 
outline for teaching health habits in the elementary schools. ‘The 
scholarship provides a year’s study in modern methods of Health 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. Although 
this contest does not close until July 15th, would-be competitors 
have reported not only from the teachers, but from Public Health 
Nurses, Dietitians, Normal Schools and Universities. 

Two years ago such an announcement would have aroused but 
little interest; today Public Health groups all over the country 
are awaiting this opportunity in the hope of discovering gifted 
field workers as well as valuable new methods for interesting 
school children in their own health. 

The Child Health Organization, of whose executive committee 
Dr. L. Emmitt Holt is chairman, developed two years ago among 
pediatricians of the War Times Problem Committee of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and was orignally a branch of the 
National Child Labor Committee. It worked in close coopera- 
tion with the United States Bureau of Education. An S. O. S. 
call was sent to the schools of the country to come to the aid of 
the great army of malnutrition children. The schools were 
asked to determine for themselves the nutritional condition of 
their pupils by applying simple height and weight tests and by 
inquiring into the children’s daily habits. 


CHOOLS all over the country responded to this appeal, to 

find that anywhere from 20 to 50 per cent of the children 
were seriously underweight for their height and age. These 
children were under-nourished because they were going to school 
with too little food and too little sleep. Coffee and bread was 
usually their breakfast; bread and sweets their lunch; potatoes, 
They took practically no milk, 
They slept seven and 
They did not 


meat and sweets their supper. 
no cereals, no green vegetables, no fruit. 
eight hours at night in place of eleven and twelve. 
brush their teeth night and morning. They did not have decayed 
teeth filled. They had other physical defects that a doctor could 
correct. 

\ series of health leaflets were prepared by the Child Health 
Organization and published by the Government,’ giving the 
essential facts of diet and hygiene to be taught to all school 
children in order to prevent malnutrition. 

Looking back now upon these two years of creative effort, the 
success of this propaganda can be traced to the fact that a posi- 
tive appeal was made for Health and Happiness. The negative 
policy of combating disease could not have gripped the imagina 
tion of either teacher or pupil. The whole emphasis was laid 
upon interesting the children in the establishment of the most 
fundamental health habits. The teachers were quick to see that 
the old system of teaching Hygiene in the schools had not affected 
the children’s habits of living, and that the new methods allowed 


ull 


every school subject to make its special contribution to the teach- 


ing of Health. 


ANY teachers have shown great originality and resource- 
i fulness in appealing to the children’s natural interests and 
to their love of competition and play. The making of health 
posters, from pictures cut out of magazines, the writing and 
illustrating of health rhymes and stories, and the informal 
dramatizatién of health plays, are methods used to interest 
children in the establishment of health habits from the first grade 


to the eighth. 


By Mrs. John Collier 


Assistant Director Child Health Organization 


In some schools individual 

teachers have taken the lead in 

introducing a part or all of the 

following health program 
Program 

1. A scale in every school. 

2. Every child’s weight record sent home on the monthly report 
card. 

3. Time allowed in every school day for the teaching of health 
habits. 

4. A hot school lunch available for every child. 


5. Teachers trained in Normal Schools to teach health habits. 


N New York City the Domestic Science Department took the 

initiative in the health work; in Kansas City, the Depariment 
of Physical Training; at the State Normal School, Trenton, Ne 
Jersey, the Science Department. 

Public Health groups throughout the country have been quick 
tc see the value of this vital health program; Red Cross Chapters, 
Health Nurses and Home 
the needed pressure 
Indeed it 
Cho 


Anti-Tuberculosis Public 
Demonstration Agents having often brought 
5 > Ss 


necessary to interest conservative school authorities. 


groups, 


has been largely at the invitation of these groups that Cho 


the Health Clown, the Picture Man, and the Health Fairy 
visited the schools of the country, bringing inspiration to teachers 
trained by the 


have 


and children alike. This clever trio have been 
Child Health Organization to interest children in health, through 
fun and make-believe. They hold spellbound large audiences, 
the Clown through a gale of fun and nonsense, the Picture Man 
through clever cartoons, and the Health Fairy through the magic 
of her charming fairy stories. 

It is interesting to note that the Health Fairy is an experienced 
Public Health Nurse, competent to give advice on local problems 
of child health work. 

HE idea of Cho-Cho (so named after the initials of the 
Organization) and of the Health Fairy grew out of the two 
clever children’s books published by the Child Health Organiza 
tion: the “ Child Health Alphabet,” by Mrs. Frederick Peterson, 
and ‘“ Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy,” by 
Informal class room dramatization of these books first 


Eleanor Glendower 
Griffith. 
suggested the possibility of teaching through an appealing dra 
matic figure. 

The following letter describing one of Cho-Cho’s performances 
is significant of the fine spirit in which the teachers welcome new 
methods of health teaching: “ We plan to send you compositions 
from every grade concerning the marvelous lesson that Cho-Cho 
gave to 1700 children and 44 teachers. He held the children 
spell-bound; in an hour he taught them many valuable things. 
So much so that we wonder if we do not lose time as teachers 
by being so humdrum and undramatic.” 


R. L. EMMETT HOLT, Chairman of the Child Health O: 


ganization of America, says: “If we can interest children in 
practising the ‘Rules of Health,’ we can transform the race.” In- 
deed the work of the past two years has amply proved that teach 
ers are willing and able to give children this vital health training 
Child Welfare missionaries are needed throughout the country, 
however, to bring this message to school authorities, unti! every 
school curriculum gives as much time and credit to the building 


of strong and healthy bodies as to the teaching of the three R’s. 
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Children’s Code Commissions 


ORLD events of the past few years have awakened indi- 

viduals and socially-minded groups to the realization of 
the necessity of child conservation. More adequately to protect 
and safeguard its children, the Legislatures of the various states 
have been called upon to pass many child-welfare measures. Most 
significant and far-reaching of these are the acts creating chil- 
dren’s code commissions or child welfare commissions, as they 
are variously called. The purpose of these commissions is to 
examine the existing laws of the state, with the view of revising 
and coordinating conflicting measures, and after careful study 
of the most progressive legislation in other states, to recommend 
such new laws as seem best adapted to the child-welfare needs 
of that particular state to assure the best possible care and pro- 
tection of its children. 

The idea of codifying laws relating to children originated sev- 
eral years before the war, but the movement has been greatly 
accelerated during the last few years and seventeen states have 
up to this time officially appointed commissions to unify and 
improve legislation for the protection of children. 

Ohio, in 1911, was the first to appoint such’ a commission. It 
resulted in the so-called “children’s code” of Ohio, passed by 
the Legislature in 1913. New Hampshire and Oregon appointed 
similar commissions in 1913, followed during the next three years 
by the District of Columbia, Missouri and Minnesota. Since 
1917 ten states (Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and Wiscon- 
sin) have created commissions for the study and revision of child- 
welfare laws, and reports were made by three of these states to 
the Legislatures that met in 1919. Since the beginning of 1920 two 
states (Kentucky and New York) have appointed code com- 
missions. 

In a few states it has been necessary to reappoint commissions, 
as the work could not be satisfactorily accomplished in the time 
first designated, or the Legislatures failed to pass the measures 
deemed most important in the recommendations of the commis- 
sions. 

In at least ten states there are now movements under way to 
secure the appointment of official commissions, and in four states 
unofficial committees or social organizations are engaged in more 
or less comprehensive studies of legislation with a view towards 
improving conditions surrounding children. Altogether thirty- 
one states and the District of Columbia have, since 1911, become 
definitely aroused to child-welfare needs within their borders 
and have made studies of legislation for the purpose of setting 
new standards for child protection. 


HE commissions have been created by an act of the Legisla- 

ture or have been appointed by the governor without legis- 
lative authority. In most instances the work has extended over 
a period of two years, and the subjects covered include: the safe- 
guarding of health, school attendance, regulation of employment, 
protection against exploitation or corruption of morals, special 
provision and training for the mentally defective and physically 
handicapped, care and training of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren, methods of dealing with delinquent children, and state su- 
pervision of agencies and institutions. 

The organization of the commission is of the utmost impor- 
tance for the successful completion of the work. The members 
must not only be thoroughly equipped for such a study, but must 
cooperate with the various organizations in the state concerned 
with child welfare in order that all the various interests may be 
considered and the most advantageous measures may be pro- 
moted. Of equal importance with the efficient organization under 
competent leadership is the publicity of the new proposals to be 


submitted to the Legislature, so that the entire state may codper- 
ate in urging the members of the Legislature to act favorably 
upon the recommendations; only through a knowledge of the 
need for such changes after the existing conditions have been 
shown to be inadequate, can public opinion become of sufficient 
force to secure the minimum standards of protection for chil- 
dren. 

That the states should, from time to time, revise and codrdi- 
nate their legislation affecting child welfare along the lines of 
development of national ideals and standards recommended by 
experts in this line of work, seems not only desirable but an obli- 
gation, in order that the country may as a whole conserve and 
protect the best interests of the coming generation. 


Work and Plans of the Children’s 
Bureau—The Handicap 


INCE the Children’s Bureau was established 8 years agi 
the first Government bureau to have a woman at its head 
it’s function has been two-fold: to investigate and to report. 
A third function was for a brief time assigned to it, when it was 
charged with the administration of the first Federal Child Labor 
Law; but this law was soon declared unconstitutional, and the 
Federal Child Labor Tax Iaw, which succeeded it, is being «.l- 
ministered as a tax measure by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The assistance given in administering the law by data previous!) 
collected by the Children’s Bureau in its industrial studies, aid 
the light shed on its industrial studies by the administration of 
the law is an excellent illustration of the interdependence of all 
phases of child welfare and of the wisdom of intrusting to one 
body the task of ascertaining and reporting upon all conditions 
surrounding child life. 

The first problem for investigation enumerated in the Bureau's 
organic act was infant mortality, a fundamental problem in socia! 
and economic progress. For the first 2 years of its existence the 
Bureau was almost entirely absorbed in studying infant mortal- 
ity, not, indeed, from the medical side, but from the point of 
view of social and industrial conditions. Investigations were 
made in typical industrial communities. The reports emphasize 
the relation between infant mortality rates and fathers’ earnings, 
mothers’ employment, parents’ literacy, facilities for prenatal and 
confinement care and housing. 

The third year of the Bureau’s existence saw an expansion of 
the work. This was made possible by the increase in appropria- 
tion from $25,640 to $164,640. A research study of maternal 
mortality and a series of rural studies of infant and maternal 
welfare by field investigation were undertaken. The results of 
the infant mortality and rural studies proved conclusively that 
Federal aid is necessary for mothers and babies and these facts 
underlie the only attempt made in this country by the Federal 
Government to assure mothers the safety enjoyed by the 
mothers of 14 other countries and assure babies the same chance 
that they get in seven other countries where their Governments 
do not let them die from neglect. 

Meantime, statistical studies of children in industry studies 
of dependent, delinquent and defective children, and compilations 
of child welfare laws in the various states were being carried fo1 
ward. 

The war brought new problems of child welfare. The Bureau 
made a research study of children as affected by the war, report- 
ing upon infant welfare, illegitimacy, and child labor in warring 
countries. The need of protecting our own children from the 
evil effects of war on child life as revealed in the experience of 
European countries emphasized the duty originally laid upon the 
Bureau of reporting to the public at large on the results of its 


findings. 
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HE Bureau had, it is true, made reports from time to time, 

but the need of translating into popular terms the scientific 
language of its bulletins was obvious. Some attempts at popular 
education had already been made in a series of pamphlets on 
child care, health conferences carried on during the infant mor- 
tality surveys, and in sponsoring a nation-wide observance of baby 
week in 1916 and in 1917. The Children’s Year Compaign of 
1918-1919 was a similar effort, on a gigantic scale, to report to 
the mothers and fathers of the land what the Bureau had for 
years been finding out about their children and their neighbors’ 
children. In the work of Children’s Year, the cooperation with 
local bodies, the publication of popular leaflets and dodgers, the 
holding of health conferences (and, more recently, the demonstra- 
tion of the value of the health center in rural areas through the 
work of the Child Welfare Special), the Bureau was going about 
its legitimate business of investigating and reporting. 

The work of Children’s Year was made possible only by an 
allotment from the President’s War Emergency fund, making a 
total available sum of $497,160. The appropriation for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1920, has been reduced to $271,040, so 
that the Bureau cannot hope to carry on work on so large a scale 
as during, Children’s Year, in spite of increased demand and 
obvious need for such work. 

Since the Children’s Year Campaign, thirty-eight states, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii have proceeded with child 
welfare work and organized themselves into a committee to work 
in cooperation with the Bureau. definite follow-up program 
has been outlined by the Bureau, which should be in a position 
to assist at every step of the way. It is responsible for the crea- 
tion of the interest; it should be able to foster it. Because of a 
meager appropriation the been obliged to refuse 
almost daily requests for assistance. 


3ureau has 


HE work most demanded and which the present appropria- 
tions do not permit are (a) Local surveys of conditions 
relating to infant mortality, the welfare of mothers and infants, 
the protection of children from unsuitable and premature work, 
effects of child labor (physical and economic), vocational guid- 
ance and placement, hazardous occupations and industrial acci- 
dents to children, occupations open to children, the care of de- 
pendent, delinquent and defective children, and the working out 
of type plans for effective child welfare activities, both public 
and private; (b) Legislation affecting children. The present 
interest in many states in revising the laws affecting children, 
so as to afford a body of consistent protective legislation makes 
many demands upon the Bureau which its resources do not allow 
it to answer adequately; (c) Publication of material adapted to 
the average citizen. The investigations authorized by the Bureau’s 
organic act must of necessity be highly technical and scientific. 
The reports must convince the expert in the fields covered to 
the integrity of the investigations and must be presented in scien- 
tific language. For the average citizen, however, it is necessary 
to translate these reports into simple language. The results of 
infant mortality studies, for instance, must be put into such clear 
language that the connection between a high infant death rate 
and low wages, bad housing, bad milk, bad drainage and unfortu- 
nate home conditions is immediately seen. The citizen who reads 
must clearly see his responsibility for the waste of infant life. A 
pamphlet such as “ Save the Youngest ” is based on highly techni- 
cal research and investigation, yet the material is so graphically 
presented that no one can escape its conclusion. The publication 
Infant Care is an even more striking example of the need for 
popular presentation. It is based on technical medical material 
and yet it is so simply written that the average mother follows it 


without difficulty. Since this bulletin was published in January, 
1915, 1,038,019 copies have been distributed. Yet the Children’s 
Bureau will tell the person interested enough to inquire that hun- 
dreds of thousands of requests have had to be refused for lack 
of printing funds. 


ROM among the many lines of work pressing for attention, 
FE the following tentative program for 1920 has been evolved, 
and some of the work is already under way: 

In the Division of Hygiene, dealing with the hygiene of mater- 
nity, infancy and childhood: 

1. Developing 
period of childhood. 
cal, statistical and anthropological authorities. 

2. Questionnaire survey of prenatal care throughout the entire 


accurate the entire 
This will be done in cooperation with medi- 


weights and heights fo 


country, as well as hospital care for maternity cases. 

3. Extension of nutritional surveys similar to the Kentucky 
Nutritional Survey, the field work of which has just been com- 
pleted. 

4. Children’s Health Conferences will be continued in rural 
localities through the Child Welfare Special. 

5. Continuation of the plan of supplying a conference staff 
for physical examinations to be carried on in connection with the 
surveys made by the Industrial Division of the Bureau. 

6. The general work of the division, special research and co- 
operation with other divisions of the Bureau. 

In the Industrial Division, dealing with conditions surrounding 
the employment of children and the effect on children of condi- 
tions in industrial communities: 

1. Survey of industrial conditions affecting employment of 
children in a second mining community. 

2. Surveys of rural child labor. 

Study of employment of minors in certain trades. 
Ascertaining physical standards for working children. 

The usual work of the division including special research 
on street trades, vocational guidance and placement, etc. 

In the Social Service Division, dealing with the problem of the 
defective, dependent and delinquent child: 

1. Study of series of juvenile courts. 

2. Study of juvenile offenders against Federal laws. 

3. Study of juvenile delinquency. 

4. Usual work of the division, including special research on 
State care of dependent children, analysis of studies of feeble- 
mindedness, registry of agencies and institutions, etc. 

Wide powers and responsibilities have been bestowed upon the 
Bureau. Small appropriations have made it impossible to do more 
than make a beginning in some of the innumerable problems of 
child welfare, which call for accurate and widely diffused knowl- 
edge if they are to be satisfactorily solved. 
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The Underpaid Postmen 


HE press is calling attention to the underpayment of the 
letter-carriers. In 1907 their maximum salary was set at 
$1,200 a year, to be attained only after an average of ten years’ 
service; and it still remains the same, except (in some cases) for 
a bonus amounting to an increase of about 35 per cent. But since 
1907 the cost of living has gone up much more than 35 per cent. 
The letter-carriers, even those who receive the maximum, are 
not getting a wage upon which a man can live in decent comfort 
and bring up a family. This is a disgrace to the nation. Con- 
gress should not wait till next December before taking steps to 
Uncle Sam is the biggest single employer 
He must not run a sweat-shop. 


A. 3.3. 


redress the grievance. 
of labor in the country. 
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The Maternity Bill 


(Continued from page 1290) 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, consisting of 
700 men representing seven and one-half million members of 
their faith. 
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ISS MARY STEWART, of the Republican Women’s Com- 
M mittee, made a firm statement as to the demand for the 
bill and the pressure which is to be brought to bear on Congress 
to pass it at this session. She spoke of the present clamor for 
physical education and said that if our young men are defective it 
would be well to begin at the source and make our babies healthy, 
She declared that the interest of man in hogs and cattle does not 
mean lack of feeling, but simply that “ hogs and cattle and boll 
weevils ” and similar agricultural enthusiasms definitely affect his 
job, which is earning a living; whereas the woman’s job is /ver 
children. At last, she said, women are going to insist that their 
representatives look out for their interests, as men have always 
insisted that they look out for theirs. An amusing interchai ge 
took place between Senator Ransdell and Miss Stewart, when he 
said that while he looked upon this as a non-partisan matter, he 
took the liberty of pointing out to her, since she had spoken of 
parties, that responsibility for the passage of the bill at this session 
rested on her party’s shoulders. She admitted the fact and as- 
sured him, with rather a grim smile, that there was no danger of 


+ 


the Republican Senators and Representatives not learning of thut 
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responsibility. 

Next came Mrs. Maud Wood Park, who spoke as representi- 
tive of the National League of Women Voters. Senator France, 
in introducing her, said: “ We all know Mrs. Park for her work 
in securing the passage of the Suffrage Amendment, which was 
FAMOUS BEAUTIES a worthy undertaking.” Mrs. Park told of the endorsement of 

the bill by the League at its Chicago convention. Then she spoke . 
of the League as an organization both old and new—as the 
ANNETTE BADE—a popular beauty | a Pe : eee we 

- daughter of the National American Woman Suffrage Associ 
of the New York stage, finds a sympathetic tion and so the inheritor of its two million members, and also as 


charm for her appealing loveliness in the an independent organization, being joined now by countless 
women who are not primarily interested in suffrage but in the 


MALLINSON SILKS—here the sheer : : he 
present aims of the League. She spoke of meetings she has 
Indestructible Voile. recently been addressing from Portland, Maine, to Fargo, North 
Dakota, and from Louisville, Kentucky, to Duluth, Minnesota, 
" where all the women she met were a unit in behalf of the bill 
A | LINSON Their confidence in the plan is the greater because the executive 
M : officer under the bill is to be a woman, and that woman the chiei 
Silks de Luxe of the Children’s Bureau, which has already done so much fo 
PUSSY WILLOW } children. She said it is not only the women in the country wh: 
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Equally “famous beauties” are the new 
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} DEW-KIST \ 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE | demand it, but the women in the cities, where maternity and infan 
In plain colors and new ge — care have already been most highly developed, who insist tha‘ 

KUMSI-KUMSA | _ in oe : 

DREAM CREPE NEWPORT CORD | such care must be given to their sisters in distant places. 
ROSHANARA CREPE THISLDU | ee ee a eee . ik 
CHINCHILLA SATIN KHAKI-KOOL i ee years ago, she was in New Zealand, where a law lik 
FISHER-MAID DELUXKNIT ; this had been in operation for nine years. During that 
[All trade-mark names) | time the infant death rate had been reduced from 123 pei 
| By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing apparel al the better ff 1,000 births to 83 per 1,000, and since then, through the furthe 
Garment Departments and Class Shops WY) development of the health centers, the rate has been lowered t 

Look for the name MALLINSON on the seloage A : a ee ‘ 
y {\ 48 per 1,000—about half the present rate in our own country. 

(| H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. $ She called attention to the fact that the principle of this bil 
“The New Silks First” | was one of the platform planks to be presented by the Leagu: 
T_ ee 31st S to the political parties, but she appealed to the Senate and t 
\ =< Madison Avenue, 41st Street Congress to make this plank unnecessary by passing the bill 


Dr. Josephine Baker, Director of the Child Hygiene Divisio: 
of the New York City Health Department, next spoke as a rep 
resentative of her department and of the New York Leagu: 
of Women Voters and of the American Child Hygiene Asso 

‘ ciation. She said that this association has a membership oi 
some twelve hundred men and women, practically all engaged 
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in child health work, and that they are enthusiastic supporters 
of this measure. She said she wanted to answer one or two 
questions she had heard asked in regard to the bill. In the first 
place, would its provisions be made use of by the states’ In 
answer to that she said that twelve years ago the only Bureau of 
Child Hygiene in the United States was that of New York city. 
Now thirty-three states have such bureaus. The others have 
so far been deterred chiefly by poverty, apparent or real, and 
the federal aid provided for in this bill will encourage and stimu- 
late them. It has also been asked, she said, what results may be 
expected. Forty per cent of all infant deaths occur in the first 
month of life, and these are in most cases due to the ill health 
or improper care of the mother, in pregnancy and confinement. 
The experience of New York has shown that this number can 
be reduced by one-half or even two-thirds, and that it can be 


, r - . f 
done cheaply, as New York has been able to furnish both doctor 


and visiting nurse care for its confinement cases at a cost of 
only $3.50 per mother and child. 

She said that she had also heard the objection that by saving the 
babies we are perpetuating the unfit, and she called attention to 
Dr. Holt’s statement that it is not the unfit baby that dies but the 
unfortunate baby. 

Senator Randsell asked if the bill in its present form properly 
safeguarded the rights of state and city Boards of Health and she 
answered him that it did. 

Mrs. Whitman Cross, Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
of the Child Welfare Committees of thirty-seven states, Hawaii, 
etc., next indorsed the bill and gave a list of many women’s clubs 
and organizations supporting it. 


RS. FLORENCE KELLEY, General Secretary of the Con- 
M sumers’ League, testified with her customary zest. She 
declared that to her this was a sad occasion, because this was the 
third time that a bill was presented to Congress for discussion 
which ought to have been passed when it was introduced the first 
time. Two years ago the burden of proof was on the proponents 
of the bill, now the burden of explaining why it had not been 
passed was on Congress. The women of the country have reached 
the point where they are asking, “ Why does Congress want 
mothers and babies to die?” Referring to a reference made by 
Senator Randsell to agricultural appropriations, she said that the 
“ devotion of Congress to hogs and boll weevils ” 
interest in babies has been a reproach for the past fifteen years. 

She pointed out that other kinds of welfare legislation are 
incomplete without such an act as this. The laws forbidding 
women to work in factories for a certain number of weeks before 
and after childbirth are simply a cruelty if the women are de- 
prived of what they would be earning, yet not provided with 
proper medical care. 

The members of the committee present were especially inter- 
ested in Mrs. Kelley’s testimony and Senator Ransdell assured 
her that if the rest of the Senators could have heard her the bill 

ould be as good as passed. She expressed the feeling of most 
of the audience when she asked why the rest of the committee 


compared to its 


t least were not there to hear. 

Dr. Richard A. Bolt, General Director of the American Child 
Hygiene Association, presented some exceedingly interesting fig- 
res showing how infant mortality has been decreased by child 
ygiene work in some of our large cities. He said that the rate 
n New York city was reduced from 126 per thousand births in 
(910 to 89 in 1917, in Boston from 127 per thousand in 1910 to 
9 in 1917, in Detroit from 120.4 in 1914 to 96.8 in 1919. Cleve- 
land in 1919 had lowered its rate to 90.8, St. Louis to 75.2. He 
pointed out that similar good results may be expected in rural 
districts when they receive proper attention. This bill, he said, 
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A“Renewing” Bath— 
for your bathroom 


FeLoor! Walls! Enamel! Bowl! Tubs! Of 

course you want them always ready for 
Gold Dust takes care of bath- 
Gold Dust has a 


velvety smoothness when it comes to porce- 


inspection ! 
rooms easily, sanitarily. 


lain, enamel, nickel and tiling which avoids 
all risk of scratching. It brings a wonderful 
sweet cleansing to bowls and drainpipes. Gold 
Dust leaves bathrooms with a sanitary sparkle 
because it purifies as it thoroughly cleanses. 
By all means keep a package of Gold Dust in 
your bathroom—handy for frequent bathroom 


cleaning. 


If you want the gentlest, soapiest, most thor- 
ough washing powder, be sure it 7s Gold Dust 
you get. Look for the familiar yellow pack- 


age and the Twins. 














| Let the Gold Dust 


GG | Twins do your work | 
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Do You Want Your Fars 
For Next Winter ? 


OUR FUR STORAGE 


Will Keep Them Absolutely Safe 
From Fire, Moths and Theft 


URS do not receive protection only, at 
“The Home of the McCreery Bear,” 
they receive personal attention as well. Be- 
fore being stored every article is carefully 
gone over and thoroughly cleaned. Another 
important fact is, that the freezing temper- 
ature in Our Cold Storage Vaults will re- 
vive and prolong the life of your Furs. 


Furs Remodeled and Repaired. Orders 
Taken Now Will Be Accepted at Special 
Summer Rates. 


Requests to call for goods will receive 
prompt attention. Telephone Greeley 3400. 


Storage Vaults on Premises 
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“equalizes the opportunities of mothers everywhere to receive 
suitable instructions in child hygiene.” He stated that many 
countries, notably Italy, France and England, have recently de- 
veloped systems of maternity care somewhat similar to this, and 
that England, despite her wartime hardships, has gradually re- 
duced her infant mortality rate till it is now the lowest in her 
history. 

Miss Elizabeth Dines, of the Henry Street Settlement of New 
York, next described the success of their maternity work. She 
said that in New York some years ago one baby died before it 
was a month old out of every 28 born, and that in the country as 
a whole one mother died for every 150 to 200 babies born. There 
were more deaths among women of childbearing age from child- 
birth than from any other cause except tuberculosis. But this 
condition can be entirely changed, as is shown by the maternity 
work of the Henry Street Settlement, of which Miss Dines is 
supervising nurse. They gave home care last year to 4,683 con- 
finement cases. Of these cases, only one baby out of every io2 
died before it was a month old, while the rate for the city as a 
whole was one out of 37. There was a great decrease also in the 
number of still births among the cases treated; and not a sinzle 
mother died even during the influenza epidemic, of all the 4,083 
cases under their care. 

Mrs. Mary Wood, of the General Federation of Women’s 
League, consisting of 600,000 working women throughout the 
United States, spoke for her organization in endorsing the bill. 

Mrs. Francis A. St. Clair, State Regent of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution for the District of Columbia, spoke 
both for her organization and as the wife of a physician. 

Mrs. Mary Wood, of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. Frederick A. Schoff, of the Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teachers Associations and Child Welfare Chairman 
of the National Council of Women, were both expected to tes- 
tify, but were unable to be present. They telegraphed the e: 
dorsement of their organizations. 

The only opposition to the bill was expressed by Mr. H. B. An- 
derson, representing the “ American Medical Liberty League,” 
an organization of laymen and others with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. He made an attack on the Children’s Bureau and its cam- 
paign for the health of children of pre-school age, he defended 
the midwife, and in general expressed opposition to federal health 
work of all kinds. The position of the bill, it is safe to say, was 
not injured by his testimony. 

The impression left by the hearing was that the demand for 
the bill is an overwhelming one, and that all that is needed to 
make the bill a law is to make vivid this demand to an unim 
pressionable Congress. That is one of the tasks of the League 
of Women Voters. Db. K. 8. 


Mothers’ Pensions—A Figure of Speech 


HE United States is among the pioneers in Mothers’ Pension 

legislation. One great European country at least—Great 
Britain—has turned to us for guidance in legislation of this sort. 
What do we have to show her? 

Thirty-nine of our forty-eight states boast mothers’ pension 
laws. I use the word boast advisedly, for, to apply to the whole 
country the confession of the administrative officer of one state, 
these pensions, whose geographical area is so wide, in respect to 
numbers, probably reach less than one per cent of the mothers 
who should be helped in the United States. 

Furthermore, even the pensions that are paid are very 
inadequate in amount. They do not in any sense approach the 
ideal of the supporters of mothers’ pension legislation and make 
it possible for mothers to give up paid work and stay at home 
to take care of their children. The pension is in all states, in 
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some it is true more strikingly than in others, a mere gratuity, 
many a dole handed out by public charity on the principle that “ every 
ly de- little helps.”” This, not so colloquically expressed, is the finding 
S, and of the investigation of mothers’ pension legislation in all states 
ly re. made by the New York City Bureau of Municipal Research, and 
in her it is the conclusion also of the British Governmental Report on 
Mothers’ Pensions in the United States of America, which points 
New out that in 1918 these family pensions were in the majority of 
She cases smaller than the amounts set, as long ago as 1915, by 
ore it Minimum Wage Commissions as the minimum amount on which 
Ty as a single woman over eighteen years of age could be expected to 
Phere exist in some degree of comfort. They were also lower than the 
shild- amount set by the Federal Government for soldiers’ and sailors’ 
this widows, i.e., $35 a month for widows with one child; $47.50 
rnity with two, and $5 apiece for up to two additional children. 
€s is By state officials—where there are such—who administer these 
con- laws criticisms to like effect are made. Officials in New Hamp- 
shire and Illinois express their crying need of more money for the 
as a pensions, both so that they can extend them to more families in 
| the need, and so that they can increase the allotment made to each 
nele family. Their commonest complaint is bound up with what we 
may call the fraudulent element in our present mothers’ pension | 
legislation, namely, the fact that they are, the vast majority of | 
en's them, permissive laws which are left to the counties to put into 
e effect, and in only a few states does the state give the county 
bill. the incentive of state aid. Hence, state officials send in reports 
> of like this: ‘‘ Arkansas, in effect in three counties; Tennessee, in 
oke effect in two; Texas, practically inoperative— probably less 
than one per cent of the needy widows in the state are receiving 
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ers Being administered locally, there is, in many states, no one 
lan who knows how far the law is actually operative. The Legisla- 
es- tive Reference Librarian of Maryland, for example, knows that, 
en though the law was framed in 1916, the City of Baltimore has 
never appropriated any money for the pensions. Of the other 
in- counties, he can only say that he “ does not know that it has ever 
e,” been enforced.” Even in New York, which probably spends 
hi- more money, both absolutely and in proportion, and reaches more || 





| 
| 
n's assistance.’ ” | 
| 

| ITH the first warm days of Spring, you 

| feel the woods and hills calling you to 
| explore their dim recesses for the hardy, fra- || 
nd | grant arbutus and the shy elusive hepatica. | 
m- families than any other state, the pension has still never been || 
ed i i -enty- i | . ; | 
* put in effect in no less than tw enty four counties. Furthermore, | Beles over the countryside onsen suitable | 

th the allotment per child in this state is considerably less than the || 

: | clothes for you and the youngsters to knock | 


as allotment per child in institutions, though the cost of adequate || ‘ : P 
living in institutions is probably less. i] about in—good stout hose in which you can 


or What is the remedy for this? What will save us from being | laugh at fences and brambles. 
to guilty of idly boasting of a benefaction which has no real sub- 
sol stance? We should work in every state for legislation that will 
1€ either make our mothers’ pension laws mandatory on the counties, 
; ; ate : 99 S sib 4 
or, what is almost as good, provide for state aid in bearing the cost. | 6c O Hosier 
A few states now have state aid, and last year Colorado and | NYX = (on). y | 
Washington ended the permissive travesty of charity by adding a_ | zp od 
mandatory clause to their law. Either method will serve still | a | 
mn a % ss a sae 
another purpose, for besides making the pension a reality, it will : : 
11 Ayan age J a P ape is built for hard usage. 
, provide state officers who will know the number of families who _ || 


. apply and the number actually aided, and who will gather data_ || Y ; h 
on which to work out a standard of adequacy in the amount of our pleasure in the fragrant armfuls of 


the pension. Until that amount is standardized on a flexible || blossoms will not be dimmed by the thought 
4 basis that will change with the cost of living, are we not justified of having ruined a good pair of hose. 

in demanding that our state laws set a standard at least as high 
‘ as the National Government set for soldiers’ and sailors’ families | < At the Better Shops | 
. as long as three years ago. | 
As this goes to press comes news of the Virginia Mothers’ 


" = a ‘ . ‘ es 
i Pension laws which points the moral. In 1919 some women in Emery & Beers Comp. 72Y [nc 
Roanoke applied to the city authorities for a pension in a suitable Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors, 
| New York 


case. The authorities after grave deliberation refused the appli- 

cation on the ground that they would be establishing a precedent 

in the state of Virginia. M. S. B. 
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The Curtis-Gard Bill 


HE first of the Child Welfare bills supported by the National 
League of Women Voters that has had a hearing before Con- 
gressional Committees is the Curtis-Gard Compulsory Education 
and Child Labor Bill proposing changes in the law for the District 
of Columbia. The proponents of the bill were given a hearing 
before the Senate District Committee on April 30 and the next 
day before the House Committee. 

The Curtis-Gard Bill, as the summary got out by the National 
Consumers’ League expresses it, “ proposes no new or exper- 
imental step in the protection of childhood. It embodies pro- 
visions already successfully tested in many states.” It aims to 
draw the National Capital up to the standard of our best states. 
It sets fifteen years (eighteen years for dangerous trades) and 
an eighth grade requirement for working papers, but allows a 
child of fourteen to work during the summer vacation. It 
abolishes the poverty permit which may under the present law be 
given to children of twelve years. It raises the minimum age 
for the street trades to fourteen, the work to be done at this age 
only after school hours. 

Aside from the presence in behalf of the bill, of three repre- 
sentatives of large scale employers in Washington and of Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, pioneer worker for legislation for the protec- 
tion of the helpless, the most interesting feature of the hearing 
was the testimony in regard to the street trades and the poverty 
permit. Judge Katherine Sellers, of the District of Columbia 
Juvenile Court by which poverty permits are issued, was one of 
those who gave evidence to show that the burden which the 
elimination of poverty permits would throw on the public would 
not be great. In 1919, 618 poverty permits were given out by 
the District of Columbia Juvenile Court. Of these only forty- 
seven were for all the year full-time work, 317 for vacation work 
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and the rest for part time. The burden of greater or less assis- 
tance to the amount earned by the children would be a relatively 
small sum and could be met without the stigma of charity by a 
Mother’s Pension or a Scholarship Fund contributed from public 
or private moneys. 

Mrs. LaRue Brown, Secretary and Vice-Chairman of the Child 
Welfare Committee, National League of Women Voters, intro- 
duced the discussion on the street trades. The sturdy little street 
merchant who lives a healthy, outdoor life while cultivating early 
in life a spirit of self-dependence that will make later a self-made 
man, has been the subject of such invincible false sentiment that 
only a handful of states have succeeded in securing anything like 
adequate protection for this class of child workers. Most state 
laws set ten or twelve years as the age limit and provide inade- 
quate machinery for the enforcement of even this modest standard 
of protection. Yet there is practically no case for the defense 
of the street trades for children, and intensive studies in several 
large cities bring out in the case for the prosecution, greater moral, 
physical and mental hazards for children in these industries than 
in most others. A study in St. Louis showed that the amount 
of retardation in school of newsboys working after school hours 
was much greater than among other children of like age, the 
newsboys having only 12 per cent of their number up to grade, 
the other children 41 per cent. From Washington itself like 
evidence was furnished by Miss Edna Bushee of the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association who stated that only sixteen out of a group of 
seventy-five Washington newsboys were found to be up to grace. 

Among the physical disadvantages of this business on which 
evidence was presented were late hours, irregular and bad feed- 
ing, exposure to all sorts of weather and the dangers of street 
casualties, great and small. On the moral dangers of the street 
trades Mrs. Brown gave great evidence from many state labor 
departments, quoting one expert’s emphatic statement to the 
effect that “unless cast in a mold of heroic virtue the news- 
boy’s trade is a training in mendicancy and delinquency.” Studies 
in Chicago and other cities bore this out. They showed that the 
excitement, the lack of parental supervision, street associations, 
small and irregular earnings, “craps” and other forms of 
gambling, often leading to the habit of sleeping out for fear of 
going home with empty pockets, make street traders the class 
of children seen most often in the juvenile courts and the class 
which competes with the night messenger in recruiting the army 
of moral perverts. 

Among those who testified to other aspects of the proposed 
District bill were Miss Pauline Goldmark who explained it clause 
by clause, and Miss Miner of the New York Child Labor Com 
mittee, who showed by the experience of the new Government 
law that the health on the certificate, and certain other, clauses 
would prove to be enforceable and adequate. 


A Good Bill Gone Wrong 


4 greene are probably to be held soon on the Physica! 
Education bill (H. R. 12652). The general plan of the 
bill conforms to the principle endorsed by the League of Wome 
Voters at the Chicago Convention. But it badly needs amend 
ments. There are hidden in the middle of it two sections, 9 an 
10, which can and should be omitted entirely. They provide for 
the creation in the Public Health Service of a ‘‘ Division of Child 
Hygiene to be under the charge of a commissioned officer of the 
United States Public Health Service,” and the functions of whicl 
shall be “to study and investigate the problems of child hygiene 
to cooperate with State Boards of Health in medical research, 
field studies, and practical administrative demonstrations relat- 
ing to the health of infants and children and to childbearing,’ 
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and so forth. In other words, its functions are to duplicate in 
almost every detail the work so efficiently done by the Division 
of Hygiene of the Children’s Bureau. There is no excuse for 
these provisions in the bill. It stands complete without them for 
the administration of the act is provided for under the Bureau 
of Education. 

The Public Health Service has a great field for public service 
and it deserves praise ior the good work it has done. But it has 
been in operation nearly a hundred years, and until the creation 
of the Children’s Bureau the Public Health Service had scarcely 
known of the existence of children. After the Children’s Bureau 
began to publish its extraordinarily useful pamphlets on Prenatal 
and Infant Care, and its Infant Mortality studies, the Public 
Health Service suddenly awoke to the possibilities of the field of 
Child Hygiene and began to publish dodgers on child-care, infant- 
feeding, and so forth, and even to make infant mortality studies. 

It is interesting to notice that in the report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral for 1919 he said “* Because of the importance of health work 
directly related to the successful prosecution of the war, the 
Service activities in the field of child hygiene have been neces 
sarily restricted to routine procedure during the vear.” In other 
words, the child hygiene work of the Public Health Service must 
be sidetracked in times of war or epidemic. It is important that 
the child hygiene work of our country should be in the hands of 
a Bureau to which the child could never be a secondary considera- 
tion. 
ooperation between government agencies dealing with chil- 
dren is devoutly to be wished, but nothing could be less desirable 
than duplication of work or than the building up of a new division 
at the expense of one that is tried and trusted. 

Enthusiasm for the Physical Education Bill must therefore re- 
main conditional upon its revision by excluding Sections 9 and 10. 


M. S. B. 
Slaves of Fashion 
By YETTA KAY STODDARD 
we Y love,” he said, “since we were wed, I have been 


victimized by style. Your gowns once buttoned from 
your head right down your back, a mile! Who learned to close 
those gowns and smile through all that hundred-button while?” 

“Twas you,” replied his wife, and sighed. 

“ Thank Heaven that fashion passed at last. I must have been 
a fright outright, laced and squeezed in, tight and fast!” 

“ And then,” he moaned, “ who was it groaned and sweating 
toiled assiduously to find eyes where false seams were boned 
and hid ’neath folds most cunningly in places where the hooks 
hould be? Who was that slave? Was it not me?” 

‘Say I, Eugene. "Twas you—and here (she slyly pinched 
her husband’s ear) I thank you, for through many a year it was 

puzzling thing to find just how those frocks hooked from 
behind. How patient then you were, and kind!” 

“ But patience dies and kindness flies,” reproaching, he went 
onto say. “I hope that now you realize I’d rather button buttons 

nay—lI’d rather hunt for hooks-and-eyes until the stars of 
orning rise than feel I must apologize to those who count your 

‘rtebrae.” 

“ And should I hide,” his wife replied, “a pretty dimpled spine 
like mine? Why don’t you run along and play? Enjoy your 
freedom while you may. This style may change now any day 
and modesty become so bold that only daring ones will hold to 
prudish costumes as of old. I, am I not always first in line? 
Vhen hooks-and-eyes and buttons reign, be sure you'll have 
vour job again!” 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


LESSON VII 


QUESTIONS 

a. How much national unity did we have in 
pre-Revolution days? 

b. How did the United States of America get 
its name? 

c. What were the Articles of Confederation, 
how long did they last and how well did they 
work? 

d. What is the American Bill of Rights? 

e. What powers were given to the Federal 
Government by the states. 

f. Who can be President? 
President’s 


g. What are the duties and 


powers? 
h. What is meant by “the Cabinet”? 
i. What are the Senate’s chief powers? 
j. What are the chief powers of the House of 


Representatives ? 


ANSWERS 

a. In early colonial days there were some con- 
ferences of different colonies, urged on by the 
need of getting together for common defense 
and commercial development. 

The Congress of nine colonies which met in 
New York on October 7, 1765, and formulated 
« Declaration of Rights might be called the first 
Cecisive steps towards action. In this initial 
move Massachusetts and Virginia were leaders. 

The first Continental Congress met in 1774. 
It was in response to a call from the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and twelve states—all but 
Georgia—responded. Representatives to this 
Congress were chosen by Legislatures, or by 
conventions, or by colonial “ committees of cor- 
respondence ”—informal groups of men first 
selected by towns in Massachusetts in 1772, to 
keep in touch with similar groups in othe. towns 
and afterwards expanded into inter-colonial 
committees. 

Methods of spreading the doctrines and prac- 
tices of political liberty in early American his- 
tery seem very like the advancing spread of 
taith by the League of Women Voters today. 

The first Continental Congress met in Phila- 
delphia in September, 1774, and spoke with a 
united voice to Great Britain. It also drew up 
a Declaration of Rights reiterating that of 1765. 
The Continental Congress was the only central 
government for six years of war. It was made 
up of delegates chosen by conventions of the 
people. It had to create an American conti- 


nental army. It was forced to issue paper 
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Divided 
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money and authorize national loans: It 
appointed boards and assumed diplomatic rela- 
tions; in short, it carried on much of the busi- 
ness necessary to a country at war. It finally 
declared independence of Great Britain. 

After the war was over, and foreign aggres- 
sion no longer menaced the state, state govern- 
ments began to fear that a central congress 
might be’a menace to the sovereignity of states. 

b. The United States was the name selected 
when the Articles of Confederation were agreed 
upon. 

It was in 1777 that the Continental Congress 
adopted “Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union” which were to go into effect 
when ratified. 

c. Under these articles a few niggardly powers 
were given to the “ United States in Congress 
assembled.” The Congress could declare war, 
require of the states a certain amount of money, 
issue the national currency, mint the national 
coin, etc. At least the Articles said it could. 
As a matter of fact the states would not obey 
the Congress even in the matters over which 
they had given it authority. 

Under the Articles the Union knew itself as a 
“firm league of friendship,” offensive and de- 
fensive, each state to retain “its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction and right which is not by this Con- 
federation expressly delegated to the United 
States in Congress assembled.” 

This “firm” league was in effect not firm at 
all. It lacked effectiveness. 


of with-holding powers from the Congress left 


The timid policy 


it impotent and sometimes penniless, having no 
power of taxaiion. It had no power to regulate 


commerce. A _ constitutional convention was 
celled in 1787, to which all the states except 
Rhode Island appointed delegates, who drew up 
the great basic law of the United States—the 
Federal Constitution. 


It is hard today for Americans to realize how 


enormous were the difficulties of apportioning 
powers te the federal Government. Says James 
Bryce in his American Commonwealth: The 
convention had not only to create de novo, on 
the most slender basis of pre-existing national 
institutions, a national government for a widely 
scattered people, but they had in doing so to 
respect the fears and jealousics and apparently 
irreconcilable interests of thirteen separate com- 
monwealths, to all of whose governments it was 
necessary to leave a sphere of action wide 
enough to satisfy a deep-rooted local sentiment, 


yet not so wide as to imperil national unity.” 


d. By 1789 the constitution had been rati 
by enough states, but it was with various rec 
mendations for amendments. Ten amendments 
added to the constitution in 1791 constitute w] 
Mr. James Bryce calls the “ American Bill, or 
Declaration’ of Rights, following a venerable 
English precedent.” They cover such funda- 
mental principles of democracy as religious | 
freedom of speech and right 


erty, press, 


peaceable assemblage, security against search 


and seizure, trial by jury. By these amendments 
the central government was extended from a 
league of friendship to a state with principles of 
republicanism vested in a central power. 

In the one hundred and twenty-nine years 
since then only nine amendments have been 
added to the constitution, the last—the nin 
enfranchise 


teenth—being that which is to 


women. 

The powers granted to the Federal Govern 
ment by consent of the states were vested 
three departments—execcutive, legislative and 
judiciary, following the precedent of state co 
stitutions. 


e. The matters common to the whole nation, 
which the national government was empowered 
to take over were; war and peace; treaties and 
foreign relations generally; army and navy 
federal courts of justice; commerce, foreign and 
copyrights and patents; 


domestic; currency; 


post office and post roads; taxation for the for« 
going purposes, and for the general support oi 
the government; protection of citizens against 
legislation by an) 


unjust and discriminating 


state. This list includes the subjects upon which 
the national legislation has the right to legislate; 
the national executive to enforce the federal 
laws and generally to act in defense of national 
interests, the national judiciary to adjudicate 


A full list of the matters over which Congress 
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has power is given in Section 8 of Article 1 of 
the United States constitution. 

The system of checks and balances which 
form so large a part of American government 
elsewhere, is here employed to keep any one 
part of the government from being supreme. 
Net only is Congress subject to the constitution, 
tut Congress and the President together are able 
te act only within the circle of powers granted 
to them. 

f. The President must be a natural born citi- 
zen, at least thirty-five years old, and must have 
been for fourteen years a resident of the United 
States. The same qualifications belong to the 
vice-president. 


in 1789. 


The first President was elected 
Previous to that time there had been a 
presiding officer in Congress but no head of the 
nation. Since then a President has been elected 
1900. 


custom dictate that he shall only serve for two 


every leap year and in Precedent and 
terms 3uffers were created to prevent a too 
easy clection—to ensure on the one hand against 
permitting the President’s election to fall into 
the hands of the people who were not altogther 
trusted by the constitution makers, and on the 
other hand to prevent it from being controlled 
by Congress, considered little more trustworthy 
than popular will. It is curious that the elab- 
orate compromise made against ‘‘ the heats and 
ferments ” of a popular election have resulted in 
those very heats and ferments, the elaborate 
electoral plan of the constitution resulting in a 
virtual election by the people with certain limi- 
tations. The machinery is that presidential elec- 
tors are appointed by each state in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, cach state 
to have as many electors as it has senators and 
representatives in Congress. It was at first sup- 
posed that these electors would meet at their re- 
spective state capitals, discuss the relative merits 
of candidates, exercise their own judgment and 
vote independently for the fittest candidate. As 
a matter of practice, they do nothing of the 
scrt. The electors are now the voice of their 
parties. As ex-President Harrison once said: 
“An elector who should fail to vote for the 
nominee of his party would be an object of 
execration.” The electors so closely follow the 
will of the party vote that the morning after 
election in November, 1920, the country will 
krow just as well who has been elected as it 
will after the electoral college mects. 
In fact, it will scarcely notice the actual meet- 
g of the electors on the second Monday of 
January, 1921. 
\t first electors were chosen by the Legisla- 
re, either by joint ballot of the two houses 
tting together or by concurrent vote. In 
urse of time, popular election of electors was 
introduced, South Carolina in 1867 being the 
state to choose its electors by the Legisla- 
ire. They are chosen on the general ticket 
~ *For instances in which a state has divided its 
electoral vote, see California in 1880; California, 


Ohio, Oregon and North Dakota in 1892; West Vir- 
Sinia in 1916, 


from the state at large—not like a Congressman 
from a particular district. Thus a state may have 
some Democratic and some Republican repre- 
sentatives in Congress; but this is not so with 
presidential electors. Usually the majority party 
chooses all the electors.* This rule which gives 
the entire electoral vote of the state to one 
candidate no matter how large the vote polled 
by the other candidate, results in several ways. 
It effects a state control in electing the Presi 
dent, and it makes the big states so important 
that corruption in elections have often occurred. 
“virtually an 


James Bryce calls our system 


clection by states, for the system of choosing 


‘ 


electors by ‘general ticket’ over the whole 


state usually causes the whole weight of the 
state to be thrown into the scale of one 
candidate.” 

The constitution demands that the votes of 
shall be 


houses of 


the Electoral College opened in the 


presence of both Congress, and 


counted. As there was no rule as to who should 


do the counting, for many years they were 
counted by the president of the Senate, Jefferson 


and Adams both counting the votes which 
clected them to the presidency and declaring 
themselves duly elected. The day fixed by 
Congress for opening and counting the vote is 
the second Wednesday in February. 

In 1865 by a joint rule Congress assumed the 
right, thus taking the power away from the 
president of the Senate. 

In case no candidate receives a majority of 
the electoral votes, the choice of a President 
devolves upon the House of Representatives. In 
that case the House votes by states, each state 
one vote, irrespective of its number of repre- 
sentatives and a choice is made from the three 
candidates standing highest on the lists. Twice 
in the history of American presidential elections 
has the choice gone to the House. 

The election story is here given in detail, be 
cause of its high interest this presidential year 
of our Lord 1920. 


counties, states, nations create the candidates 


The sifting process by which 


for President has all been gone over in Lessons 
IV and V in the Woman Citizen of April 24 
aud May 1. 

The president elected in any leap year, or 
century year, is inaugurated the following 
March and takes up his duties. 

g. The President’s functions fall into four 
groups: Foreign affairs, domestic administra 
tion, federal legislation and appointments. To 
these have been tacitly added in later ye: 


In Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s 


book on the duties of the President, he devotes 


party leadership. 
some space to this as one of the legitimate func- 
tions of a President. 

‘* When the constitution was established,” says 
Mr. Bryce, “and George Washington chosen 
first President under it, it was intended that th« 
President should be outside of and above party.” 
The method of choosing him by electors was 


He was 


contrived with this very end in view. 


the President of the whole people regardless of 


party policies. “An independent good citizen” 


was the ideal for an executive, “ the first citizen 
of a free nation.” There was therefore no 
reason why he should not choose his ministers 
from any section or according to any opinion. 
The President is also largely the director of 
the foreign policy of the United States. He has 
power to make treaties, but only with advice 
and consent of the Senate, i. e—the consent of 
Senators present, “to 


two-thirds of appoint 


ambassadors and consuls, judges of Supreme 


Court, and all other higher federal officers, but 
Senate; to grant 


_ 


with advice and consent of 


reprieves and pardons for offenses against the 
United States except in cases of impeachment; 
tc convene both Houses on extraordinary oc 
casions; to disagree with ( to send back for 





‘onsideration) any bill or resolution passed by 
Congress, but subject to the power of Congress 
to finally pass the same, after reconsideration by 
a two-thirds majority in each House.” 

I is the duty of the President to keep _on- 
gress informed of the state of the Union and 
to recommend measures; “ to commission all the 

ficers of the United States; to receive foreign 
ambassadors; to take care that the 
faithfully executed.’ 

Thus it will be seen how in general the 
those ota Governor 


President’s duties are like 


usual method of suggesting 


ct a State Che 


legislation to Congress is by messages or ad- 


dresses. These were delivered orally by George 
Washington, who drove in coach and six to 
epen Congress. In 1801, Jefferson began the 
President Wood- 


oral method on 


practice of written messages 
row Wilson has reverted to the 
several occasions, notably when he went in per- 
son to Congress to ask for woman suffrage 
The President also communicates with the 
proclamations and addresses 


whole party by 


This, like party leadership, is not an expressed 
right but one growing out of conditions 

The conduct of foreign policy has become one 
of growing importance, but one in which the 


President cannot be a supreme ruler. He is 


here as elsewhere checked by Congress, which 
has the power to declare war 
In the matter of treaties, the House of Rep 


no legal right to interfere, still 


resentatives has 


has some weight. Commercial treaties can 
only be carried out by statutes, and as no \ 
can be carried on without money, the House 
can indirectly affect the foreign policy of th 
ountry 
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h. The President is empowered by the Consti 


tution to “require the opinion in writing of the 
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principal officer in each of the executive de- 
partments upon any subject relating to the duties 


of their respective offices.” These departments, 


which have been created by Acts of Congress, 
are now ten in number. Washington began in 
1789 with four departments, at the head of 
which were respectively: the Secretary of State, 
of the Treasury, of War, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. In 1798 there was added a Secretary of 
the Navy; in 1829 a Postmaster General; in 1849 
a Secretary of the Interior; in 1888 a Secretary 
of Agriculture. Since 1888 there have been 
added two departments, those of commerce and 
of labor. 

These ministers making the President’s cab- 
inet, form a permanent institution, subject in 
the main to his directions. “The cabinet, as 
such,” says James W. Garner, “is not mentioned 
in the constitution and the name ‘cabinet’ never 
appeared in any law until 1907—no record is 
kept of its proceedings. The Secretary of State 
is the ranking officer, as in case of the death or 
removal of both President and Vice-President. 
he would be first in line for the Presidency. He 
is custodian of the Great Seal and of the ar- 
chives of the United States. He countersigns 
the President’s proclamations, and important 
commissions. He is the organ of communication 
between the federal and state governments, and 
between the United States and foreign powers. 
He is the minister of foreign affairs. 


The administrative part of the state depart- 


ment’s foreign policies are the Diplomatic 
Bureau, which has charge of political matters 
abroad, and the Consular Service, which has 


charge of foreign commercial affairs. 


The titular divisions of Treasury, War, Navy, 
Agriculture, etc., carry their duties in the main. 
There are, however, some anomalous sub-di- 
visions, such as that of Public Health Service 
under the Treasury Department, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau under the Department of Labor. 
The Attorney General is head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and would be thought of abroad 
as a Minister of Justice. He is always a lawyer 
of prominence, the President’s legal adviser, 
and represents the United States before the 
Supreme Court. He has also some administra- 
tive supervision over the United States District 
Attorneys and Marshals, over the federal peni- 
tentiaries. He examines applications for par- 
dons. His opinions on constitutional and legal 
questions are published by the government in a 
series of volumes and constitute an important 
body of constitutional and administrative law. 
During the late war, the activities of the De- 
partment of Justice became a household word 
among the people at large, who might other- 
wise have lived a generation without knowing 
much about the significance of this department. 
It is the Attorney General, who under direction 
from the chief executive institutes proceedings 
and prosecutes cases against corporations and 


persons for violations of the laws of the United 


States, or directs the District Attorneys to do 


so. 
All of the President’s cabinet is appointed by 
him, subject to endorsement by the Senate. 


None of it comes before the people to regulate 
or control except as they elect the President 


himself and the members of the Senate. 


i. Following that principle of American gov- 
ernment with which we are now so familiar, that 
no power seems to have been granted anywhere 
without a corresponding stop, check or balance, 
the Senate comes into view as the most evident 
counter-check to the executive and to the pop- 
ular representatives in the House of Represen- 
tatives. It shares the President’s appointing 
power, it legislates co-equally with the House. 
It represents the states as distinct units of gov- 
ernment. It has three functions: Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial. 

In its executive function, it acts with the 
President or against him, confirming or reject- 
ing appointments and treaties. In its legislative 
functions it joins with the House in passing on 
bills which become Acts of Congress on the 
assent of the President, or even over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, if passed a second time by a two- 
thirds majority of each house. The legislative 
powers of the Senate are the same as those of 
the house, except that only in the house theo- 
retically can bills appropriating money be pro- 
posed. Actually the Senate amends or changes 
the bills so much that this rule is largely a nega- 
tive one. In its judicial aspect, the Senate may 
sit as a court for the trial of impeachment 
cases preferred by the House of Representatives. 

The fact that each state however great or 
small, populous or sparsely settled, sends two 
Senators to the Congress marks the point of 
greatest struggle in the building of this nation. 
This manner of making up the upper house is 
the compromise made by the larger to the smaller 
states when the Constitution was drawn up. In 
addition, the Senate has an attribute of perma- 
nence, which separates it from the House. Sen- 
ators are elected for six years, one-third retiring 
at every new congress; that is, every two years. 
This insures two-thirds, at least, of old mem- 
bers familiar with the routine of business. Sen- 
ators are so frequently re-elected that the pro- 
portion of new men every two years is far less. 

To be elected Senator, a man must be at least 
thirty, a citizen of the country for nine years, 
and an inhabitant of his state at the time of 
election. Men have been re-elected for almost 
if not quite a generation. 

The regular presiding officer of the Senate is 
the Vice-President of the United States, who is 
practically merely a moderator, having no vote 
except in the emergency of a tie. He does not 
appoint Senate committees; he has no chance 
to control debate through the power of recog- 
nition. Tradition requires that he shall recog- 
nize the first Senator who rises to speak and 
shall treat both impartially in according recog- 


nition for debate purposes. He himself may 


be a member of a minority party—a thing which 
does not happen in the House. 

Senators are now elected by the people ac. 
cording to Amendment seventeen, adopted by 
both houses in 1912, and ratified within the next 


The original method of electing had been 


year. 
by Legislatures of the various states. This 
method had been prolific of stubborn contests 
and dead-locks in state Legislatures, and of 
many vacancies in the United States Senate. 
From 1890 to 1912, eleven states had at one 
time or another been represented at Washing- 


ton by one Senator only, and for six years Del- 
aware had no Senator at all, being victimized in 
a deadlock of local political corruption. Sen- 
ators are not necessarily elected to represent dif- 
ferent sections of their states, but custom in 
some states requires this. In Vermont it is 
traditional to pick Senators from the two sides 
of the Green Mountains. Maryland once had 
a law that one Senator should come from the 
eastern and one from the western shore 

When states were regarded as sovereign ©om- 
munities, “Senators were looked upon 
what as ambassadors to the national govern- 
ment,” says Garner. “The right to instruct tlicm 
was sometimes claimed by Legislatures,” but 
there was no method of enforcing obedicnce 
Not infrequently a Senator is ‘requested’ by the 
Legislature of the state he represents to vote for 
or against a particular bill. A notable instance 
was that of the Legislature of New York, which 
requested Mr. James W. Wadsworth to vote 
for the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

In case of a vacancy in the Senate, the ( 
ernor of the state in which the vacancy occurs 
shall issue a writ of election for the filling of 
such vacancy, but the Legislature may authorize 
the Governor to fill the vacancy by a temporary 

In practice few special elections 
called to fill In most 


states the Governor makes a temporary appoiit- 


appointment. 
have been vacancies. 
ment to hold over until the next regular el 
tion. Suffragists will remember how such ap- 
pointees became a factor in delaying the Senate 
vote on the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

The House of Representatives, as its nai 
indicates, is the distinctive feature which marks 
the United States as a republic. Its members 
are elected by the people, one representative 
211,877 


Even with this extremely diluted 


from every inhabitants—the cong: 
sional ratio. 
representation, there are 435 representatives 
Congress, making an unwieldy house. After thc 
1920 census, there must be an increased house 
if proportioned to the increased population. 

ratio is not the 


The present congressional 


original one. The basis of popular representa- 
tion was “not exceeding 30,000” when the con- 
By 1890, the congressional 


basis had risen to one representative for every 


stitution was made. 
174,000 population. When the census is taken, 
there is a re-apportionment, when it is the duty 
of the state Legislature to divide the state into 
its entitled districts. If the Legislature fails to 
(Continued on page 1308) 
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Balancing the Power in the Nation 


HE Constitution of the Federal Govern- 
T ment is the supreme law of the land, and 
no state can make any law that is in any way a 
contradiction of the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. That is a wonderful document 
which has stood the test of time in a marvelous 
way. It is one of the great documents of the 
world, and in all the years since it was written 
there have been only nineteen amendments to it. 

I find in teaching national government that 
with almost any class you can begin with the 
The bill of rights is 
It is 


study of the bill of rights. 
the foundation of our American liberty. 
contained in those amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, very simple, very easy to understand, and 
they give us the foundation of all our free in- 
stitutions, beginning with the right of personal 
security, that is the right of a person not to be 
arrested without knowing the reason why, im- 
mediately. The right of personal liberty, that is 
your liberty of speech, the liberty of the press, 
liberty of assembly, and liberty of worship. 
You ought to learn the preamble to the Con- 
The third provision is the right of 
petition. The fourth is the protection of prop- 
erty. That is even the state hasn’t the power 


to come in and take your property without due 


stitution. 


process of the law. 

The next is equality before the law; that 
every citizen of the United States is equal under 
the law. Under the law he has political rights, 
that is the right of suffrage to participate in 
government. You know, of course, that the 
United States determines what citizenship is, and 
that then the state determines who the voters 
shall be; but laws for citizenship are determined 
exclusively by the Federal Government, and the 


rex 


state in its granting of the suffrage cannot g 


against certain provisions which have been made 
by the Federal Law such as that the right of 
suffrage cannot be denied on account of race, 


creed or color—and now, of sex. 


A Birdseye View of the Federal 


Legislation 
has the three 


= national government 
divisions that we have found in all the 


cther branches of government; the legislative, 
executive and judicial. We have every ten years 
a federal census, and after that census is com- 
pleted, there is a revision of our Congress. Con- 
gress itself decides how many members shall 
constitute Congress for the next ten years, on 
the basis of population. 

The last for 435 
members for the House of Representatives, ap- 
portioned to population according to the census 
oi 1910. It gave about 211,000 inhabitants—not 
men, not voters, but inhabitants to each con- 
The division of the con- 


rule that was made was 


gressional district. 


By Mrs. Raymond Brown 


From a lecture delivered before the School of 
Political Education conducted by Mrs. Catt fol- 


lewing the suffrage convention in Chicago. 


gressional district is left to the states to deter- 
New York state has the largest 


with 


mine. repre- 


sentation in Congress, forty-three 
Congressmen. 

The Senate is composed of two Senators from 
each state. It is divided into three classes in 
order that the Senators may not all be elected at 
cne time. Their term is six years, and one- 
third of the Senate comes up for election at 
elected as many 


one time. Senators can be 


times as their constituents see fit. As a matter 
cf fact when a man gets into the United States 
Senate, it is not easy to put anyone in his place, 
and the consequence is that Senators go on 
The 


I believe the youngest 


sitting term after term. Senate is com- 
posed of elderly men. 
men are about 45 or 46; very young Senators 
those. They naturally become a very conserva- 
tive body and they like to do a great deal of 
talking. 

The House of 
every two years, and the Congressman is elected 
for his own Congressional District. The Con- 
gress of the United States meets in what is 
called the long session and the short session. 


The Congressman elected this fall does not take 


Representatives is elected 


his seat in Congress normally until a year from 
this December, so we have the very curious stat 
cf affairs that a Congressman usually does not 
take his seat until over a year after he is elected. 
That seems Con- 
ditions may change enormously in that thirteen 


a cumbersome provision. 


months. 

Congress may be called in special session, as 
it was this year.* The long session begins when 
Congress convenes the first Monday in De- 
cember, and it lasts over as long as Congress 
itself pleases, into the spring and summer of 
the following years. That is the long session. 

The short session begins at the same time in 
the even year and can only last until the 4th 
ci March following because the new Congress 
which was elected in the last November comes 
into being on the 4th of March, although it does 
not convene unless called into special session, 
until the following December. 

There is one thing I am not sure you will be 


able to find in any of the existing text books 


* Extraordinary sessions may be called by the 
President, but are very rare. President Wilson 
ealled one in April, 1917, to deal with the war sit- 
uation. From 1789 to 1917, there had been but 16 
such sessions, previous to Mr. Wilson’s. It will also be 
remembered by all suffragists that the President 
again called an extraordinary session on May 19, 
1919, at which time the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment not passed by the Senate of the 65th Congress, 
Was passed by both houses. This special session 
lasted until November 19, 1919. The regular ses- 
sion of the 66th Congress began December 1, 1919 


on Civil Government; and that is the rules which 


recently adopted by the Senate to closes 
You 


1°17, the Senate could go on talking just as long 


were 


lebate. know until quite recently, until 


as any Senator had the breath, and that meant 
forever. You know the common custom was if 
« man or a group of men objected to something 
the Senate seemed about on the point of doing, 
they would form a filibuster, and would talk 
it to death. And the adoption of a rule limit 
debate came only after many years of demand 
cr the part of the public, and the discussion of 
part of the 


The 


such a possible procedure on the 


Senate; but it was finally adopted in 1917. 


rule does not seem to me to be very drastic. I 


will submi 


If sixteen Senators make a unanimous pcti- 


tion to the presiding officer that debate shall 


be limited on any proposition, after two days 


notice being given and the subject comes uy 


vote in the Senate; shall there be a restriction of 


debate on this particular topic? It requires a 


two-thirds vote to adopt it. After it is adoj ted, 


the rules require that every Senator be con- 


fined to one hour’s speech on that subject 


There are ninety-six Senators, so if you con 


1¢ 
ic 


sider an eight-hour day, that means that tt 


closing of debate will take place in twelve days 


It has been invoked only once; that was in 
Nations.* 


debate on the League of 


Curious Feature of the Federal 


Executive 
RIEFL\ 
B the most 


to speak of the Cabinet, one of 
eral Government is that the Cabine 


curious things about our 


provided for by the Constitution; the Cal 


vrew as the necessities of Government grew 


Cabinet officers have not their duties defined 
in the Constitution, and have no legal power 
in the government. They do not come in touch 


with Congress, and it is undoubtedly one of « 


greatest weaknesses nationally, that the Cabinet 


Officer who is in a position to know what 


going on in his department, has no personal 
touch with Congress. There is a feeling that 


the Cabinet Minister ought to go to Congress 


his department in per- 


personal touch with 


to present the needs ot 
son, and to come in close 


Congress. 


Cabinet officers have no constitutional au- 
thority in their relation with the President 
They are simply his advisors, and he is per- 
fectly free to take their advice or mn s | 


chooses. 
Question: That point regarding the Cabinet 
is not brought out in any text book, is it? 


*For explanation of Closure rule in House 
James Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 
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Mrs. Brown: Oh, yes. While we are speak- 
ing of text books and what you can rely on, 
let me tell you that one of the very best author- 
ities that I know of on our general government 
is “American Government” by Professor Charles 
Beard; also a book on Municipal Government 
by Charles and Mary Beard. 

Question: There is another volume about 
ready to go with it, very valuable. 

Question: I would like to recommend very 
highly a book recently published by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania entitled “The New Ameri- 
can Government and Its Work and Aims,” by 
Young, I do not recall his initials, professor of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Brown: Let me recommend another one 
on State Government in the United States by 
Arthur Holcombe, a very recent publication and 


very interesting. 
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A question to which I want to give some time 
this morning is the question of a government 
budget. I want to speak of it first in connection 
with the executive and legislative end of our 
national government. The definition of a budget 
I presume you all could give; making a budget 
means taking all the necessities of all the depart- 
ments of the particular government in question, 
studying them in their relationship to each other 
and in their relative importance, and then making 
an appropriation to each one according to rela- 
tive needs and merits and according to the 
amount of income you are going to have to spend 
on them; the second part being as important as 
the first part. Our Federal Government has been 
run on an entirely different basis. Income and 
expenditures have never been considered to- 
gether, and they have seemed to have no rela- 
tion whatever, as you can see when I tell you 
that in the year 1900 we raised twenty millions 
more revenue than we needed or used. In the 
year 1910, we raised sixteen millions more than 
we used. In the year 1915, we raised eighty- 
four millions less than we needed, and in the 
year 1918, we raised four billions less than we 
needed. 


had the intimate relation they ought to have 


You can see the two things haven't 


had, and we have had a great deal of trouble 
in consequence. Since our organization as a 
Federal Government, from the very foundation 
to 1917, the total expenditures of the Federal 
Government were twenty-five billions of do!- 
lars. In the years since 1917, our total expendi- 
tures have been fifty-one billions of dollars. You 
see even the war does not account for that enor- 
mous increase; twenty-five billions for a cen- 
tury and thirty or forty years, and fifty-one 
billions for two or two and a half years. 
the olden days, up to this century, the 
largest part of our federal income came from 
two sources, and they were both of them indi- 
rect. They came from tariff, a tax put on pro- 
ducts manufactured from raw products, coming 
into this country, and they came from a tax that 
we call internal revenue, put largely on liquor, 
and coming from tobacco, perfumes, oleomar- 
garine and various other things, but largely from 
liquors. Those two sources of revenue are now 
practically closed. We will have no great rev- 
enue from liquor; the imports into this country 
on account of our tariff will probably be com- 
paratively small, especially in comparison with 
the great needs of government at this time. 
The government is asking for over six bil- 
lions of dollars for this year, exclusive of rail- 
road requisitions, and while that may be cut 
some it will not be cut enough to bring it down 
to anything like what it used to be; and our 
source of indirect taxation is dried up and for 
that reason these last few years the money that 
has come into the government has had to come 
largely from corporation and income taxes. 
Last year the government raised from that 
source two and a half billion dollars. That is 


money that comes directly out of our pockets 


and is a matter that touches closely everyone 
and is of great national concern. 


OW let me tell you how the federal goy- 
N ernment goes to work to spend this 
money. You know we have a Secretary of the 
Treasury, and perhaps you think the treasurer 
is the financial agent of the government, but he 
is nothing of the kind. He has no authority of 
any description over the expenditures and the 
raising of funds, except as an advisory ofiicer, 
in the first place. 

In the second place, appropriations are made 
exclusively by Congress. We have thirteen 


appropriation committees, eight of which are of 
major importance, like the appropriations for 
the war and the navy and so forth. Each one of 
these committees works independently of the 
other. 

There is no one who has the authority to 
take these appropriations and balance them, and 
balance them according to needs and the revenue 
coming in. The President has no power r 
them except to veto an entire appropriation bill. 
He cannot veto items, and he cannot reduce 
them. 


The financial authority Mr. Babson says that 
if our appropriations this year could be made 
under an ordinary business-like budget, there 
is no question but that two billions of dollars 
could be saved to the government. 

The idea of a budget is nothing new. It has 
long been advocated by Presidents and by Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, but it has always been 
blocked by the petty jealousies of Congress, by 
the jealousies between the appropriation com- 
mittees. They have blocked the attempts to get 
a budget because of their desire to hang on to 
their own personal privileges and authority. 

At present it looks as if we might be going 
to have a budget. Two budget bills have been 
presented in Congress, and they seem to show 
a disposition to put through some sort of a 
budget provision. The case is demanding it 
The American people are being pushed to a 
point where they are demanding that something 
be done. 

There are several different propositions. On 
is to put an expert in charge of the budget, 
make it a life job, put him in technical charge, 
the President being responsible. The other is 
to make the Secretary of the Treasury the head 
The reason I am telling you about it is that it is 
one of the most vitally important federal ques 
tions before the American people to-day. | 
think it is something women who are studying 
citizenship ought to study; and it is somethin 
that women’s organizations interested in bette: 
government ought to act upon. 

Women are apt to think that finance is out 
of their province, but this is something hittin; 
the income of every family in a vital point, and 
it is time women began to use their new political 


power in this matter. 
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QvuEsTION: Would that be something the 
women could bring before the platform-makers 
of the two parties? 

Mrs. Brown: I imagine both parties will ad- 
yocate a national budget. It is something of 
course we ought to get behind if they put it in. 

QuESTION : I wanted to ask just what the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury does do? 

He is head of the department 
of the United States, 
He has no 


He pays out 


Mrs. Brown: 


that handles the money 
and he makes plans for revenue. 
authority over the appropriations. 
the money after Congress makes the appropria- 
tions. He does have an advisory capacity. A 
good Secretary of the Treasury is a very val- 
the way of looking over the 


uable officer in 


financial situation and making plans for the 


raising of revenue. 


JUESTION: In one of the Searchlights of last 


mer, there was an interesting article show- 


s 


how each department of government tries 


overspend its appropriation, so that in the 


next year it will get a bigger appropriation. 


Mrs. Brown: That is one point. Another 


point of importance in our state budgets as well 


as national—because you understand this plan is 
not confined to the Federal Government—a bud- 


get plan exactly such as we have been talking 


of is necessary in every state government—is 
that under this division intu appropriation com- 
mittees, the details of the expenditures of money 
are very carefully worked out, and a Bureau will 
have such an appropriation and that cannot un- 
der the law be transferred to any other Bureau. 
lhere is no one who has the authority to over- 
look even the work of that department and say: 
This department has not cost quite so much as 
we expected; we will use the money remaining 
from this Bureau that has a little extra money 
it does 


over here where money is needed. If 


not spend that money before it goes to Congress 


and asks for its next appropriation Congress 


Oh, we gave you too big an appropria- 


we will cut it down this year. So 


will say: 
tion last time; 
each Bureau is determined to spend every last 


o 


appropriation so as to be able to g 


- 


cent of the ) 


before Congress and say: We have used it all 
up; we need a little more for next year. 

a word about what we call “pay 
as you go.” That is a slogan in New York 


state, and I speak of it not because we have it 


Let me add 


there but because it is being discussed now in 
regard to our federal expenditures. The ques- 


tion is, how far has a government, either local, 


state or national, the right to pass on to coming 
generations a burden of debt. 

In years past state governments have been the 
worst offenders, and have passed on burdens of 
debts for roads that would be entirely vanished 
before payment was duc; for all sorts of gov- 
ernment things which had nothing to do with 
the succeeding generations. We are to-day, ,in 
most of our states, having much larger taxes 


than would be necessary for the current ex- 


When writing to, or dealing with, 


penses of government because of this fact. 


Now we are beginning to feel we ought to have 
a conscience about this; that we ought not to 
to tax the people 


incur a debt that is going 


through coming generations. unless it is for 


something that they are to receive a benefit 


from. A school that is going to be a modern 


school, with a suitable building, giving educa- 


tion to children for say twenty-five years, the 


cost of that school building should be in bonds 


to be paid in twenty years. The payment for 


that school ought to be completed before it be- 


comes a back number. 


Of course in raising money through loans, 


a government has io provide for a sinking fund, 


that is so much money put year after year into 


a fund; then at the end of a certain period 


there will be enough to pay the principal 


There is a good deal of discussion as to how 


the war is going to be paid for. Are we going 


to try and pay for it within a reasonable length 
of time, or are we going to pay for it in the 


rather indefinite future. There is a differenc: 


of opinion among public men and women as to 
how much of the payment of that war debt oughi 


to be saddled on to the future nation. 


QuvueEsTION : How much is our war debt? 

Mrs. Catt: Twenty billions 

Mrs. Brown: So when you use the words 
“pay as you go,” you can understand it is a 
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very simple thing; it means that bond issues for 
roads ought to provide a sinking fund which 
will be enough to pay the entire principal, as 
before those roads have 


well as the interest, 


lost their usefulness. And so it is with every 
other public improvement. 
To go back 


growth of the 


a moment to the budget-making, 


and the expense of our federal 


government, there is a feeling now that depart- 


ments of our federal government have grown 


to the point where they are overlapping in a 
very extravagant, useless way; that there is 
great waste, great duplication of effort and 

great many useless employes; a duplication of 


work between the Bureaus. That ilmost in 


evitable when one Congress after another o1 


one state Legislature after another creates 


department, a Bureau or a Commission; pro 


vides it with riations and with officials, 


approj 


without someone studying its relationship to all 


the other existing departments of government 
We need better government planning, better 
derstanding of the relationship of dey ment 
to department, and it seems as if we would be 
bound to have within a few years a plan 
reconstruction of o fed ex nment, as 

ny of the s s have found ecessary te 
] ive plans If the re onstrt on o S ¢ 
ernment 

(( 1 on page 1308) 
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Special Emergency Week in Connecticut 


HE week of May 3-7, 1920, will be an 

historic one in the records of the suffrage 
history of the state of Connecticut and of 
America, for during that week was staged in 
the little New England state one of the most 
dramatic and popular campaigns of the seven- 
ty-year fight for the enfranchisement of the 
women of this country. 

“The eyes of the nation are upon Connecti- 
cut” announced the placards which were 
posted throughout the state to herald the date 
and reason for Special Emergency Week. The 
nation, particularly those millions of women 
whose vote waits upon the ratification of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment and the men and 
women most interested in the political future 
of the nation, watched eagerly, curiously, anx- 
iously, while forty-six women, one from every 
state in the union except North Carolina and 
Delaware, where the local suffrage question was 
demanding the attention of every suffragist, 
made a flying tour of one of the two north- 
ern Republican states which have so far, be- 
cause of the refusal of their governors to call 
special sessions of their Legislatures, failed to 
carry out the policy of the National Republican 
Party which advocates the greatest possible ex- 
pediency in ratifying the amendment. 


HE purpose of the campaign was to bring 
to Governor Holcomb proofs that the 
-national ratification situation, with only one 
state needed to complete ratification, created an 
emergency of such great proportions that not 
only would he be justified by the provisions of 
the state constitution in calling a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature, but that in order to 
escape the stigma of blocking legislation of 
national importance, he must call such a ses- 
sion. A secondary aim of Emergency Week 
vas first to test out the strength of the 
“special session” sentiment in the state which 
had so far made itself known through a peti- 
tion to the Governor signed by a majority of 
both parties of both houses of the Legislature; 
by a petition to the Republican State Central 
Committee from 478 prominent Republicans; 
by a resolution passed by the Republican State 
Convention, each of which asked that the 
Legislature should be immediately convened; 
and, secondly, to demonstrate both to the state 
and the entire country that if the Governor 
again sought the subterfuge of a refusal on 
technical grounds, he did so at the behest of 
the small group of politicians who direct the 
policies of the Republican state machine, and 
not at the wish of the people of his state. 
Miss Ludington defined the purpose of the 
week thus: “This is not an attempt to inter- 
fere in Connecticut’s private business and in 
no sense an attempt to coerce the Governor, 
but the intention is clearly and definitely to 
open the eyes of the state leaders to the fact 
the nation’s 


that Connecticut is obstructing 


Detailed Report 


From Julia Hinaman, Press Chair- 
man, Connecticut Woman Suf- 


frage Association 
business. The Governor has stated that no 
amount of public clamor creates an emergency. 
This The over- 


whelming expressions of public opinion have 


entirely misses the point. 


not claimed that they “created” the emer- 


gency. They merely illuminate the fact that 
the Governor and his group stand practically 
alone in refusing to see what the rest of the 
world sees.” 

With these ends in view therefore, the Suf- 
frage Emergency Corps, made up of the forty- 
six representatives of as many states, arrived 
the capital city of Connecticut, 

May 3, for 
Emergency Week. On _ the 


in Hartford, 
Monday 


event of 


morning, the opening 
Special 
previous evening they had assembled at a din- 
ner in New York as the guests of Mrs. Catt, 
and had received full “marching orders” and 
“field instructions” from Mrs. Catt and Miss 
Katharine Ludington, president of the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association, so that 
upon their arrival in Connecticut they wer« 
cognizant of the local situation and entirely 
ready to carry out the well-organized plan of 


the state association. 


HE first event on this program was the 


, 


“Emergency ” luncheon given in honor 
of the distinguished guests at the Hartford 
Golt Club. 


women, crowded and overflowed the capacity 


Here Hartford citizens, men and 


of the clubhouse, in their eagerness to greet 
and welcome to Hartford and the state of Con- 
necticut, the women who had travelled across 
the continent in their effort to demonstrate 
their belief in a thorough-going democracy. 
The guests of honor were seated at one long 
table with Miss Ludington and Miss Mary 
the Hartford County 


toast- 


3ulkley, chairman of 


Suffrage Association, who acted as 


mistress for the occasion. First came the roll 
call and as woman after woman answered to 
the name of her state, the applause swelled into 
a continuous ovation of gratitude and appre- 
ciation. 

It was a remarkable and dramatic occasion. 
Seldom it is that women who are leaders in 
of women’s activities, doctors, 


every branch 


lawyers, professors, senators, social workers, 
educators, scientists, authors, business women, 
housekeepers and mothers, representing almost 
every state in the union, gather about one 
table and, laying aside all other responsibilities, 
combine their forces to drive for one central 
objective. It is done only when the issue is so 
great that it overrides all personal considera- 
tions and individual responsibilities and by its 


very magnitude demands the united service of 


those who are ever fighting the battle of 
justice. Of this calibre were the women who 


came to Connecticut for Emergency Week, 
The fineness of their spirit, the nobility and 
dignity of their purpose, and the contagion of 
their enthusiasm fired those who greeted them 
at the luncheon, spread throughout the state. 
preceded them to the daily meeting, followed 
them throughout their itinerary and left a 
gracious and inspiring memory to the citizens 


of Connecticut. 


HE roll call at the luncheon w an 

impressive one as the women in person re- 
sponded to their names. It is impressive even 
to read, for the list includes names of nat'onal 
and international reputation. This is it: 
Alabama—Mrs. 


Suffrage Leader, Secretary 


Ruffner Jacobs, ite 
National | 1e 


of Women Voters, Member National | 


Pattie 


cratic Committee. 


Arizona—Mrs. Frances Munds, Ex-Senat 
Arkansas—Miss Josephine Miller, Delegat to 
National Democratic Convention. 
California—Mrs. Seward Simons, Represented 
Enfranchised Women of West—Prominent 
Club Woman. 
Connecticut—Miss 


Ludington, President State 


Suffrage Association. 


Colorado—Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson, 
Senator. 
Florida—Mrs. John Fuller, President S 


Suffrage Association. 

Annie G. Wright, 
State League of Women Voters. 

Idaho—Mrs. M. J. Sweeley, President State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Illinois—Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, President 
State Suffrage Association. 

Indiana—Mrs. E. A. Gould. 

Devitt, 


President 


Georgia—Miss 


Vice-President 
Delegate-: 


Iowa—Mrs. James A. 
State 
Large to Republican National Convention 

Kansas—Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter, Mem- 


Women’s 


Suffrage Association, 


ber of the National Republican 
Committee. 
Kentucky—Mrs. Desha 


State Woman Suffrage Association. 


3reckinridge, President 


Loutsiana—Mrs. Philip Werlein, Leader, Stat 
Suffrage Association. 

Maine—Mrs. Guy Gannett, Chairman Legisla 
tive Committee State Suffrage Association. 

Maryland—Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Preside: 
State Suffrage Association. 

Massachusetts—Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, For- 
mer Press Chairman, 

Michigan—Mrs. Myron B. Vorce, Vice-Presi- 
dent Michigan Equal Suffrage Association. 

Ueland, President 
State League of Women Voters. 

Mississippi—Mrs. B. 
State Ratification Committee. 

Missouri—Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, Hon- 


President, State League of Women 


Minnesota—Mrs. Andreas 


F. Saunders, Chairman 


orary 
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—— 
Voters, Member National Republican Ad- 
yisory Committee. 


Montana—Mrs. Wallace Perham, President 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Charles Dietrich, President 
State League of Women Voters. 


New Hampshire—Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Corre- 


State 


Nebraska—Mrs. 


sponding Secretary General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

New Jersey—Mrs. Robert J. Huse, Director of 
State Suffrage Associtaion. 

New Mexico—Mrs. A. B. Stroup, Chairman of 
Bernalillo County Republican Committee. 

Nevada—Mrs. Hugh Brown. 

New York—Mrs. F. Slade, 


Director, Second Region, League of Women 


Louis Regional 


Voters. 
Vorth Dakota—Mrs. 


ident State Suffrage Association. 


Robert Clendening, Pres- 


Ohio—Miss Rose Moriarty, Member of Re- 
publican State Advisory Committee 
Okichoma—Miss_ Katharine Pierce, Forme: 
Secretary of the National League of Women 
Voters. 

u—Dr. Esther Pohl Lovejoy, President 
International Women’s Medical Association 
Penusylvania—Mrs. Carl E. Martin, Director 


Pennsylvania League of Women Citizens. 


Island—Mrs. Jerome M. Fittz, Corre- 


Secretary State Suffrage Associa- 


Rhode 

sponding 
Pyle, President 
State League of Women Voters. 


Salley, Presi- 


South Dakota—Mrs. John L. 
Carolina—Mrs. Julian B 
lent State Suffrage Association. 
Mrs. Kreig, 
Federation of Women's 


Texas—Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, Ex- 


eCgep General Secre- 


John 
Clubs. 
’resident State Suffrage Association. 
Utah—Mrs. Leah D. Widtsoe, 


State Suffrage Association. 


Vice-President 


Vermont—Mrs, Lillian Olzendam, Chairman of 
Ratification Committee. 

Virginia—Mrs. Edith Clark Cowles, Executive 
Secretary State Suffrage Association. 

Washington—Mrs. Edward P. Fick, President 
State Suffrage Association. 

West Ellis 


Ratification Committee. 


Yost, Chairman 


Virginia—Mrs. 


Wisconsin—Mrs. Ben Hooper, Chairman State 
League of Women Voters. 

Wyoming—Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, Pro- 
fessor Political Science, State University. 
luncheon were Dr. Grace 
Wyoming, Mrs. 
Mrs. 


one of 


Speakers at the 
Hebard of 
of Vermont, 
Nebraska, 
suffrage situation in her own state; Wyoming 
with full suffrage and ratification to its credit, 
Nebraska with partial suffrage and ratification 
in exactly the same 


Lillian Olzendam 


and Charles Dietrich of 


each whom described the 


to its credit, Vermont, 


plight as Connecticut, waiting for the Gov- 


ernor to call a special session of the Legisla- 
ture. 
oan ATELY 


the Emergency 


following the luncheon, 


Corps separated into four 
divisions of twelve each and departed by motor 
for the New 


Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury and New Lon- 


four largest cities of the state, 


don, where they spoke at mass meetings that 


evening. Each of these cities reported large 


attendances and enthusiastic meetings 


Prominent men presided and spoke at all 


the Monday evening meetings, as they did at 


the smaller meetings held throughout the state 


during the week. Many of the speakers were 


members of the Men's Republican Ratificatior 


Committee which co-operated in every possi 


ble way to make the Emergency campaign a 


success. 

Mrs. Catt was the chief speaker at the New 
Haven rally which filled Woolsey Hall to 
capacity. Mayor FitzGerald presided at this 
meeting and introduced the speakers. In 
Waterbury, Judge Arthur Ells, a prominent 
Republican, presided and Major La Guardia 
of New York was a leading and popular 
speaker. 


Congressman Schuyler Merritt was the 


chief man speaker at the Bridgeport meeting 
and Lieutenant-Governor Wilson spoke at the 
New 


Marshall, president of the Connecticut Colleg 


London rally, over which Benjamin T 
for Women, presided. 
On Tuesday the 
separated into twelve groups of 


four groups of visiting 


women four 


each, each with a leader, and began a whirl- 
wind tour of the state which covered thirty- 
(Continued on page 1309) 
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A shoe 
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FOR RENT—ONE PEDESTAL, by Marjorie Shuler 
It is readable, amusing, entertaining, instructive. 
tears and indignation with varying degrees of cther emotions to fill 
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| GOOD HEALTH 


Good health 1s the keynote in 
| the success of every woman in 
the business and social world, 


Chiropractic for women keeps 
them fit and up to the mark. 


N. MILDRED SEIDES, R.N., D.C. 
Universal Chiropractic College. 
Post Graduate Carver Chiropractic College. 


235 West 75th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
By appointment. 
Telephone: Columbus 9750 





Hours 2-5 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 


746 Madison Avenue New York City 


Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 

















ROSETTA O'NEILL 


Ce 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROO 


DANCING 


“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 














IVAN TARASOFF | 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 
All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 


Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 














SUMMER Professional 
Training. Costume De- 
sign; Landscape Ar- 
chitecture; Interior 
Decoration, Poster Advertising, Illustration. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Circulars 
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LEARN TO SWIM 
SAVE LIFE SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 
MARY BEATON, R.L.S.S. 
Late Instructor to Edinburgh’s Famous Col- 


leges and the Nobility of Scotland 
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| To the Woman Voter | 


fe November you will take part in the 
most important voting bee that the 
world knows—choosing a President for 
the United States. 
Are You Ready to Vote Intelligently? 
Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 
ship Course. 

















REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 


renewals on present subscriptions. 


This work may be done in leisure hours 
and will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 
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171 Madison Ave. New York City | 
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Power in the Federal Government 
(Continued from page 1302) 


re-district its state, necessary new members are 


chosen from the state at large. 


N the 66th Congress nine states had con- 
gressmen at large. Of these seven were 
small or sparsely settled 


Pennsylvania and Illinois, one with four and 


states; but two, 


the other with two congressmen at large, are 


populous states. In small or thinly settled 


states, there would sometimes have been no 
representative but for the constitutional pro- 
vision that each state shall have at least one 


Dela- 
and Wyoming 


representative. At Arizona, 
Nevada, New 


have but one congressman, Montana and Idaho 


present 
ware, Mexico 
two each. New York has the largest number 


—43—and Pennsylvania the second largest— 
36—four at large. 

This is another way in which a state, as 
such, is represented even in the popular House 
Congressional districts must fall within state 
limits and so do not express the will of the 
people of the United States as a whole, but 
of a particular state. 

A Congressional district should, according 
to an Act of Congress, 1842, be contiguous ter- 
ritory. All districts should contain as nearly 
equal population as possible. Here is prolific 


source of political manoeuvering. In actual 


practice districts are not the same size and 


are often “ gerrymandered”* to do the most 


good to somebody. (* See our own lexicon.) 


C ONGRESSMEN are elected biennially 
once simultaneously with the Presidential 
elections and once in mid-term. This mid- 
term election is intended to act to some extent 


That 


is, the complexion of the Congress which goes 


like a British lack of confidence vote. 


in with the President may be changed at the 
following two-year period, and thus show ap- 
proval or disapproval through the popular 
vote. The new House, oddly enough, does not 
begin to sit on the fourth of March when the 
President, elected the same day, is inaugurated. 
The 67th Congress will be elected in the fall 
of 1920, but will not convene until the first 
Monday in December, 1921, when it will begin 
its “long session” sitting until mid-summer, 
1922. The short session, which follows it, al- 
ways falling in the even years, will begin on 
the same date in 1922, and must close on 
March 4, 1923. 

The 66th Congress is now in its long ses- 
sion. It will reconvene next December for its 
short session, and will close on March 4, 1921. 
elected biennially is num- 
This is the 66th biennial 


Congress being 
bered accordingly. 
since 1789. 
Congressmen are elected by such voters in 
each state as are qualified to elect assemblymen 
in that state. Thus it happens in the partial 


suffrage bills granted to women under which 


they could vote for presidential electors, and 
sometimes for certain state officials, and op 
municipal questions, they could not vote for their 
national 


own representative in the govern- 


ment, although they have always been counted 
in the population which composes his district. 

Among the powers of the state is that of 
choosing the qualifications of voters, although 
among the very few specific prohibitions af- 
fecting states in the American Constitution is 
that which forbids any state to deny or abridge 
the rights of citizens. States do, however, 
have varying qualifications such as property, 
education, moral standing, etc. Congre-s has 
also legislated to secure uniformity in regard 
In 1871, en- 


acted that Congressmen should be chos by 


to the congressional elections. 


written or printed ballots (later perm tting 


voting machines). In 1872 it settled on the 


day for congressional elections—first Tuesday 
after first Monday in November. States s( 
constitutions had already provided a different 
day were exempt; Maine, for instance, still 


elects Congressmen in September. 


Balancing the Nation 
(Continued from page 1305) 
time nearly 250,000 


There are at the present 


employes of the federal government in Wash- 


ington. It has the largest government plant 


in the whole world. 
HERE been meaning 


to say at every one of these meetings, anc 


is something I have 


that is our sources of information about gov: 

ment affairs are very small and very defective. 
It is difficult for the inquiring, intelligent voter 
to find honest genuine information along the 
lines wanted. The first thing of course is to 
read the newspapers, and I think women must 
get into the habit of reading more newspapers, 
reading them oftener; reading the political news. 
Use intelligence in choosing the newspapers; 
try and find those that give you political news 
in an unbiased way. That is not easy to find in 
some parts of this country, but you will find 


occasional Republican and Democratic papers 
that do that. 


tion you can find, and particularly channels of 


Use all the channels of informa- 


information which will be non-partisan and ac- 


curate, and easy of access to voters. 


A Correction 


N the May 8 number of the Woman Citt- 
sen, I quoted Mrs. Robins who said 
two-thirds of the women wage-earners in the 
United States are between 14 and 21 years of 
age. I now learn from The Women’s Bureau 


There 


are two-thirds over 21 and one-third between 


that the proportion is just the reverse. 


the ages of 10 to 21. 
Mary E. McDowett, 
Chairman, Women in Industry Committee. 
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sx towns in three days, and, including the 

Monday and Friday rallies, made a total of 
forty-one meetings which were held within the 
week. 

On Friday the Emergency Corps returned to 
Hartford for the most important event of the 
week—the interview with the Governor. Each 
group brought reports of remarkably success- 


ic, and 


unanimous 


fyl, enthusiast well-attended meetings, 





nnd practically resolutions passed 


by the meetings calling for a special session. 
And each group, eager to compare notes and 
exchange experiences with other divisions of 
their regiment was surprised to find that all 


had had similar experiences. 


G 


receive the delegation. An 


11:30 
he would 


IVERNOR HOLCOMB had set 
o'clock as the hour at which 
before that 
Bond- 


Annex where forty-eight cars, each decorated 


hour 


time the women assembled at the 


with suffrage flags and the name of a state, 
were provided to convey the deputation to the 


capitol The names of the states were arranged 


on the cars in order of ratification with the 


Connecticut car numbered “ 36th?” 


Members of -the Emergency Corps of the 


executive board and the staff of the Connecti- 


cut Woman Suffrage Association attended the 


hearing before the Governor. Simply and 


eloquently the speakers presented their pleas 
and their proofs. Each of the women em- 
phasized the suffrage situation in her own 


state and asked, not that their coming to Con- 





(Continued from page 1307) 


possible point was brought out; th 
would 


these 


Every 


fact that in thirty states the women 
vote for president anyway, that two of 
New York 


Connecticut’s near neighbors, that twenty-four 


states, and Rhode Island, were 


special sessions had already been called, and 


that the National Republican party was urging 


immediate ratification of the suffrage amend 
ment; women from suffrage states described 
the success of suffrage in their states, wom 
om th th and states where state consti 
tutions ‘cannot be amended, pleaded for C 
necticut’s chivalry 1 ome to their rescue 
begged Connecticut’s Governor, who by a 


stroke of his pen uld forever settle this gre 


question which has come so near the end of 


its half century struggle, to reconsider his for 


mer decisions in the light of additional facts, 


and permit history, as Mrs. Wallace Perham of 


Montana put it, “to write under the 


Abraham Lincoln, emancipator of Mar- 


slaves, 
cus Holcomb, emancipator of women.” 
Women 


were, Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, Texas; 


who spoke before the Governor 
Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, Wyoming; Mrs. 
Ellis Yost, West Virginia; Mrs. 

Simons, California; Mrs. Helen Ring 
Miss Rose Moriarty, Ohio; and 


New York. Miss 


speakers and 


Seward 
Robin- 
son, Colorado; 
Mrs. F. 


Ludington 


Louis Slade of 


introduced the each 
member of the Emergency Corps. 
At the close of the interview Governor Hol 


comb said that he would reserve decision 


necticut should create the emergency which so til he had given careful consideration to all 

far the Governor said he could not see, but the arguments presented to him, and that 

that the facts which they brqught concerning decision would not be influenced by his pet 

the national situation would cause him to re sonal attitude toward the question I 

alize that the responsibility of enfranchising say however,” he added, “that when my) 

some 9,500,000 women in the country which by was living, some twenty-five years 

a freak of chance had come to rest upon him, troduced Mrs. Carrie Cl van Catt to the 

did create such an emergency that the least he audience before which she made her first 

could do would be to provide the state Legis frage speech in Connecticut.” 

lature—the body which the responsibility Immediately llowing — the ew th 

for legislation legally should rest—some op- women went out to report to th 

portunity to take action, either favorable or which was already in progress on the Capitol 

unfavorable Grounds, th sul | he Previot 
% 
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“A Paradise of Waters” 


Charleston, Ontario, Canada 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS, 8 to 15 years, 
in the St. Lawrence region. A large private 
camp, equipped for the fullest enjoyment of 
this wonderful country has been made avail- 
able for the use of boys. 

Its seclusion makes the fishing and hiking 
ideal. Swimming, tennis, hunting, field 
sports, carpentry. Four motor boats. 
Tutoring if desired. Camp physician. 
Twelve hours from New York City. 

MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Suite C, 121 E, 57th St. New York City 
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Mrs. Norman White’s 
Camp for Girls 


Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 

SEASIDE Camp for girls amid the pines of 
A old Cape Cod. All pleasures of life by the 

sea Outdoor sleeping in  well-protected 
cabins. Limited membership. For interview and 
information address 

MRS. NORMAN WHITE 
424 W. 119th St. New York City 
Tel. Morningside 3350 
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Special Emergency Week 


applause ‘and the patriotic air with which the 
band greeted them soon died away in order to 
give Miss Ludington an opportunity to make 
her report. There was disappointment that the 
Governor had not appeared in person to give 
an affirmative answer but there was no dis- 
couragement, for his reply seemed to justify 
hope. 

Mrs. Myron B. Vorce, of Michigan, Mrs. 
Margaret Hill McCarter, Kansas, Miss Jose- 
Arkansas, Mrs. Grace Wilbur 
Trout, Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, 


Missouri, Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Massachu- 


phine Miller, 
Illinois, 


setts, and Mrs. Grace Thompson Seton, first 
Vice-president of the Connecticut Woman Suf- 
splendid ad- 
dresses before the rally which came as a grand 


frage Association each made 








Convenience of Guests 
THE office of the Waldort- 


Astoria is not merely a 
registration desk and source of 
information. It is the first point 
of contact between the hotel 
and its guests—a contact which 
the management strives to 
make a courteous and cordial 
one. 


L. M. BOOMER, President 











| “THE GOODY SHOP” | 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


| 
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| 

| 

| 14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 

| 5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 

| New York | 


} The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 











NUESTRA CAUSA 


A monthly woman’s rights review, 
devoted to sociology, literature, art and 
education. Published in Spanish at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Edited by 
Dr. Petrona Elye and Adela Garcia Sala- 
berry. Profusely illustrated. 


This magazine is unique of its kind in 
South America 
Price (including foreign postage) $2 per year 


Subscriptions may be sent to I. Gore- 
LIK, 32 Bay 20th Street, Bath Beach, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





finale to the unique and picturesque campaign. 

The visiting women, with a justifiable sense 
of work well done, left Hartford on afternoon 
trains. During their short stay they had made 
for themselves a warm place in the hearts of 
They had established on 


a wider basis Connecticut’s admiration for the 


Connecticut citizens. 


women of America. 

Their splendid spirit of co-operation, their 
quick and intelligent grasp of all situations, 
their eagerness to be of help made the tasks of 
local officers easy and delightful. 

The state suffrage association demonstrated 
as never before the completeness and cohesive- 
ness of its organization throughout the state 
by the thorough way in which all arrangements 
for meetings and hospitality were carried out. 
Relay motor corps conducted the visitors from 
one town to another, private homes extended 
true New England hospitality and all possible 
measures were taken to insure the comfort of 
the women who had given their time and 
energy to bring political freedom to the women 
of Connecticut and of the country. 

Special credit should go to the county chair- 
men who relayed the plans to local committees, 
to local town chairmen, who arranged meet- 
ings, to members of the staff of the Associa- 
tion whose efforts and devotion were untiring, 
and especially to Miss Mary Elizabeth Hutt, 
executive secretary of the Association, who 
had 
within the state, and to Mrs. Thomas B. Chap- 


charge of plans for the entire campaign 
man, of Hartford, who was chairman of the 
committees responsible for the remarkably suc- 
cessful luncheon and rallysin Hartford. 

N Tuesday, May 11, Governor Holcomb 
O made public the result of his deliberations 
over the arguments presented to him at the 
hearing. 

He said, “The arguments presented at the 
hearing last Friday and at the several previous 
hearings prove that among many women and 
some men in this and other States who be- 
lieve in woman suffrage there is a strong de- 
sire that a special session of the General As- 
sembly be called to act upon the Federal suf- 
frage amendment and not wait until the regu- 
lar session next January; but these arguments 
do not prove or tend to prove the existence of 
the special emergency mentioned in our con- 
stitution which is the only authority given the 
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COMFORT 
A restful shoe for you te wear. Good look- 
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Governor to call a special session. 


“My conception of the constitutional limita- 


tion of the authority of the governor compels 
me to decline to call a special session as yoy 
request.” 

Connecticut’s word is “ Still fighting In a 
statement given out after Governor Holcomh’s 
reply was received, Miss Ludington says: 


“Some very serious questions are raised | 


it for the State of Connecticut to consi 
“In the first place: Should the Governor's 


opinion be the only factor in the decision as to 


whether the Legislature shall meet in special 
session? 
“In the second place: Governor Holcomb 


told the women from other States who visited 
him at the Capitol last Friday that he would 
be guided in his decision exclusively the 
legal aspects of the case. 

“Tf the framers of our constitution had re- 
garded the decision as to the calling of special 
sessions as a purely judicial function wou!d not 
this power have been invested in the courts? 

“In other words, is the Governor of a state 
a judge or is he an executive? And, is not 
this burning question one which should be set- 
tled with considerations of public welfare and 
practical human justice in view, rather than in 
a narrow legalistic spirit? 

“Thirdly: The Governor states that the two 
recent Special Sessions were called in th 
terest of men who were already voting citizens. 

“Does anyone question that the women of 
America and of Connecticut are in effect vot- 
ing citizens? Thirty-five states have ratified 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment and women 
are active factors in all the party activitie 
this critical campaign year. Is it anything but 
a legal quibble to say that the soldiers were 


voting citizens and we are not? 








Centrally located within easy reach 
of New York’s theaters and best shops. 
Two blocks from Pennsylvania Station 
and only a few minutes from Grand 
Central Station. Luxurious appoint- 
ments, delicious food, moderate prices. 


Hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street SyFifth Ave: New York. 
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MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 

Open the year round Chaperonage 

344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 
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National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 

AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN 
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Hon. Chairman 


Voters 


Headquarters, 918 Munsey Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


Mrs. GEORGE GELLHORN 
Century Building, St. Louis, Mis- 


Mrs. R. E. EDWARDS 


Vice-Chairman 
= souri. 
Treasurer 
Peru, Indiana 
Secretary 


Mrs. SOLON JACOBS 
1818 Second Avenue, Birmingham, 











Alabama 


Regional Directors 


FIRST REGION: 
MISS KATHERINE LUD- 
INGTON, Director 
Hartford, Conn. 
Six States: Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 


55 Pratt Street, 


SECOND REGION: 


MRS. F. LOUIS SLADE, 
Director 


37 West 39th St., New York City 


FOURTH REGION: 
MISS ELIZABETH 
HAUSER, Director 


Masonic Building, Warren, 
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Ohio 


National League of Women | 
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Munsey' Building, Washington, 
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Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, West | = 


Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
FIFTH REGION: 


MRS. JAMES PAIGE, 
Director 


420 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, 


Five States: Pennsylvania, New innesota 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, and Six States: Minnesota, Iowa, 
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Wyoming, and Montana. |= 
| THIRD REGION: = 
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SEVENTH REGION: 
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Newsted Apt., 21st Avenue, S., 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Nine States and the District of 
Columbia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 


495 Heights Terrace, 


Seven States: Washington, Oregon, I 


HORN, Director 


755 Century Building, St. Louis’ 
issourt 
Eight States: 


Nebraska, Kan 
Colorado, New Mexic« 


, Okl 


Sis, 


Portland, Oregon 


daho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and 


California. 


National Chairmen of 


American Citizenship 


Mrs. FREDERICK P. BAGLEy, 
68 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Women in Industry 
Miss Mary McDowE tt, 
University Settlement, 
Chicago, lll. 

Child Welfare 


Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, 
2606 Whitis Ave., Austin, Tex. 


Mrs. LaruE Brown, Secy., 
Hotel Lafayette, Washington, 


Election Laws and Methods 


Standing Committees 


Social Hygiene 


Dr. VALERIA H. PARKER, 
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Civic Status of Women 
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EDUCATION 
Isthe Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.” —President Woodrow Wilson. 


STS A LIFETIME 
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In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pag:s annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 
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“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 
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Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 


Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color maps, plates and photographs, and full information 
how, liv easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf. Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
whatever on my part. 
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